that as the first three great points have been 


the written word, independently of Tradition, 
_ tionjof the associated people of God. 


- universal diffusion of the gospel, is a command 


‘any apprehensions we may entertain for the 
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pak. ay, its own columns are polluted) ries of this Synod to appoint a committee, whose| dral of Notre Dame—320 years ago this very affairs. In performing, for the.firat time, the duty im-| quer her, or overthrow her government, would be vain.| he had not received a single dollar in cash; but that he 


th ahecdotes that no modest can rea¢ 
without’ a blush? We beg the ‘editors of the 
Watchman of .the-Valley:tolook over the last 


column of reading matter in their number for 


the Gth_ inst., and-particularly to examine the 
paragraph from the Picayune about ladies, and 
the next Oné t6 it, ‘and then the poor joke about 
intended to fun of the. Bible his- 
tory;.and_ as: Christians, we ask them to say if 
it is right, if it is decent, to defile the minds of 
the first or the second time that we had noticed 
such articles in that quarter; we should not have 
called attention to it; but we are convinced by 
repeated observation, that there is need of right. 
ound in any political r of any claim to re- 
finement, age furtiished | r the entertainment of 
the yéung-in religious families. ‘The virt 
may bang their harps on the willowgin despair, 
if our religious papers are to be thus abused.” 
In copying the foregoing from the ew York 
Observer, we have ao disposition to act the part 
of censors over our brethren of the religious 
press, and yet it is impossible, not to see and 
regret such striking deviations from. propriety, 
those which are. here alluded; to, and 
which are not confined to the particular journal 
designated. _When we. have ,seen silly conun- 


with such vile materials. Were this 


| 


deums, travesties, of things sacred, and ludicrous 
anecdotes, in a professedly religious paper, w 
have been led to doubt.whether the printer has 
not, by a blunder, copied the wrong side of the 
copy which the scissors had prepared, — 


Ronor.—The Deutsche Schnelipost of the| 
25th Octaber, published in New York, contains| 


@ portrait of Ronge. His birth-day: is there 


Gives as-the, 16th October, 1813. His native| 


place is Bischofswalde, in Silesia. 


‘Tar A Mixister.— What is it? 
Elaborate treatises have been written in reply 
to this question, which may be read with ad- 
vantage, by thase who enter the sacred office, 
‘and yet we have never seen a more brief, per- 
tinent,.and comprehensive answer, than that 
‘which John Newton. gives. “A minister’s work 
is to break hard hearts, and to heal broken 


Great Erocus.—We are indebted for the 
following to a friend : of 
_ A late German writer divides the history of 
Christian doctrine into four great epochs ; 
1. Theoligy' the of God ;—the Di- 
vine nature, ‘Trinity; “&c., established beyond 
further controversy by the Greeks. 

2. Anthropology : the doctrine of Man, as to 
the Fall, and his recovery by grace; settled in 
the Pelagian controversy, by the Latins. 

3.» Soterology: the way of salvation, settled 
jn the controversy about Justification, and fin- 
ished in the Reformation, by the Germans. 

4, Ecclesiology: the doctrine of the Church 
—the controversy of the present era. 

We may add to this ingenious suggestion, 


-settled by the pure Scripture alone, so the last 
must be; and they will-have the honour of es- 
tablishing the permanent principles of Christi- 
anity on this subject, who shall deduce from 


Prejudice, and Prescription, the simple constitu- 


For the 
SYNOD OF ALBANY COLLEC- 


The Synod of Albany at its late meeting in 
Troy, New York, on the 14th of October, adop- 
ted the following report on the subject of mis- 
sionary collections, and ordered it to be printed. 

« The committee, directed by Synod to sug- 
gest a course for rendering the missionary in- 
fluence of the synod. more effective for its pur- 
poses, respectfully report: That, as the great 
purpose of God, in requiring missionary offices 
from his church, would seem to be the'spiritual 
health and prosperity of the church itself, and 
as to be “‘ zealous of good works” is an essen- 


‘tial peculiarity of Christ’s people and necessary} 


to the vigour and comfort of piety; and as the 
great commission of our Saviour, aiming at the 


to the church and to every disciple, to regard all 
‘earthly possessions and influence in the light of 
a trust for this great object: and as your com- 
mittee believe these admitted principles of our 


distinctness by our people, and thus of course, 
by no means properly regarded in practice; it 
would therefore seem to be required of us on 
the one hand to awaken the people to a just 
impression of these principles, and on the other 
kand, to afford them such a system of missionary 
good works as may facilitate these awakened 
efforts, and skilfully direct and cherish what 
_ they may have of the missionary spirit. 

_ There is therefore evidently demanded of the 


testimony on behalf of these principles, both 
by preaching and example, and an habitual 
endeavour, to imbue the minds .of the people 
with the spirit of Christ in this respect: public- 
ly from house to house should we be true to our 


‘master in impressing thus upon men their chief | 


_confession to be not apprehended with sufficient} 


ministry the most earnest and uncompromising} 


The ministry must deeply realize the truth 
for ourselves, that the best use of our means 


‘divine grace, and thus “ lay up in store a good 
foundation against the time to come”—and re- 
alizing it in our own experience, we may hope 
for more success in urging the sentiment upon 
others. 

And what is it but the carnal mindedness 

- posed to this sentiment, which: is the lament of 
the: ehurch. when religion languishes? What 
but that vitality (with which this means of 
grace is inseparable) will relieve us in regard to 


‘eause of God? And, **when the enemy cometh 
in like, a. flood,” what..but this devotion to the 
Lord’s work—which is the divine Spirit in us— 
“will avail against him? 

“Policy indeed as well principle—love for 
the church and love for souls, all Christian mo- 
tives, bid us take a higher position and put forth 
our utmost resources in this direction, : 
“which’ shall be to elicit‘and invigorate Christian 
affections of the kind contemplated, your com- 
mittee are aware of the difficulty of making an 
arrangement adequate in its details to every 
-peopieriy of the different parishes within our 


and of our lives is to promote the purposes of 


~ With respect to a system, the tendency of |. 


bounds, 
Butewe venture to suggest-so much ae is me- 


~ 


-to make this subject a prominent topic of con- 


as shall secure the annual presentation to all 


confined to the times and places in which they 


‘thropic efforts. The wise and good that have 
‘them dead, but they still live. Six thousand 
‘Adam lived, yet “ being dead he yet speaketh.” 


protection. in another land, the 


Switzerland, there appeared a man in Paris, 


_ It was his office to prepare the way of the refor- 


the court of the inquisition commenced its work 


duty it shall be to supetintend the charitable 
contributions within their respective bounds, and 
to see. that the recommendations of Synod on 
this subject are carried into effect, and to report 
thereon annually to Presbytery. 

_ 2. That Presbyteries enjoin it upon the ses- 


sious of their churches, immediately in connec-| 


tion with the presentation of these claims from 
the pulpit, to have a collection made in the way 
‘best adapted to the peculiarities of the people ; 


at-the same time recommending to the sessions| 


a trial of the plan of collections by committees, 
the church members being appointed in turn by 
the session to solicit from each individual of the 
congregation a donation for the cause presented 
ont Sabbath. 
3. That it be urged upon pastors and elders, 


verse with the people, exhibiting on o fit 
occasion its relation to the prosperity of the 
cause of Christ, and to the spiritual health and 
comfort of their own souls, and that they espe- 
cially aim at encouragements and influences for 
training the youth of the church to proper views 
and habits in this respect, 
_ 4, And your committee further suggest that 
the Presbyteries be directed to take such order 


their churches of the regular objects of Chris- 
tian benevolence, as authorized by our highest 
judicatory. 

Your cémmittee are aware of the possible in- 
adequacy of these suggestions, and of the use- 
lessness of any plans apart from the aids of the 
Spirit of God. But they submit this report in 
the hope that it will at least induce prompt and 
cordial*actionby the whole Synod upon this vi- 
tal matter.” 

__A true extract from minutes of Synod. 
R. Suiru, Stated Clerk. 


_ THE REFORMATION UNDER CALVIN. 
. Rev. Dr. Adams gave an eloquent lecture on 
this subject Sabbath evening, 23d ult., growing 
out of his recent observations in Europe. 
The influence of good men, said he, is not 


lived. Posthumous influence is a most import- 
ant consideration to all engaged in the philan- 


passed away, yet live among us; we thought 
years have elapsed, since the martyred son of 


The old prophets are not dead; the apostles are 
not perished. The few enterprizing Christians 
and philanthropists of the present age are not 
single handed, as they sometimes fear ; the con- 
fessors and martyrs are with them. The im- 
prisoned tinker in Bedford Jail, of the 16th cen- 
tury, (Bunyan) visits more families, and con- 
verses with more minds, than he could have 
done had he lived till this time; and the influ- 
ence of Luther and Calvin is ‘still felt, and will 
be felt throughout the world, for ever. . . 

Proposing to speak of Calvin, we place our- 
selves in the city which was the theatre of his 
life. No twocities could present a greater con- 
trast than Rome and Geneva. Here are no 
palaces, no statues, no marble fountains, no co- 
lonnades, no Appian way, nor triumphal arch- 
es. Its influence was never martial, but intel- 
lectual. Small and hidden amid the Alps, as to 
be hardly an object of Roman ambition, it yet 
extended an influence further than the Roman 
eagle ever flew. Like the lake on which it 
stands, silent and beautiful in the bosom of those] 
Alpine valleys, yet not putrid or stagnant; for, 
through the very centre of its waters, the stream 
of the Rhone pours its currents, the symbol of 
that theology which was taught on its banks, the 
stream of whose influence has extended over so 
many lands, 

The traveller in Geneva early inquires for the 
grave of Calvin; with surprise he learns that it 
cannot be designated. Four old trees, that used 
to mark the spot, have disappeared. The sta- 
tues of Rousseau are common in Geneva ; and 
Ferney, the villa of Voltaire, is filled with ridicu- 
lous monuments of his petty vanity; but we 
learn a new feature in the character of Calvin, 
when we are told that he interdicted the erec-| 
tion of any monument to his memory ; thus car- 
rying out the spirit of his own maxim: “God is 
every thing—man nothing.” Yet, standing in 
Geneva, and looking abroad over the whole Pro- 
testant world, one cannot but apply to him the 
epitaph of Sir Christopher Wren in the Cathe- 
dral of St. Paul: “Si monumentum requiras, 
circumspice!” (If*you seek his monument, 
look around you!) 

Rightly to appreciate the influeuce of the Ge- 
neva reformation, we need to place ourselves in 
the times in which it originated. ‘The mariner’s 
compass and the printing press had just been 
put into the hands of man. Mind, with the re- 
vival of letters, had received a new impulse ; 
and a reform of th® Roman Catholic religion} 
was necessary and inevitable. In this reforma- 
tion, Switzerland, Germany, and England par- 
took. Light simultaneously appeared on the 
Rhine, in the Alps, on the Rhone,’ and in the 
British Isles. Of the great army of reformers, 
one wing rested on the Danube, and the other 
on the western coast of Britain. 

The reformation first began in France, but 
owing to political causes, its progress was least 
rapid there and its development least complete.| 
The king, a patron of letters, and at first in- 
clined to favour the Reformation, on account of 


its connection with a liberal philosophy, vacilla-| 


ted to and fro, and at length took his stand 
against it. When he was an exile from his capi-| 
tal, his forces ;beaten, and he compelled to seek 
ncy devolv- 


| tion, but to direct it. 


into what formation all these elements would be 


ed on his implacable mother. is sister, the 
Queen of Navarre, was herself a friend and sub- 
ject of the reformation ; and shines in the dark- 
ness of that age, like a star in a cloudy night, 
one of the fairest visions of female loveliness: 
that ever adorned the world. ‘These were the 
three great political characters of the court of 
France. 

While Luther was yet an Augustine monk, 
and Zwingle was leading the papal arms in 


who was justly called the Erasmus of France.| 


mation. Meanwhile there was born on the 
slope of the Dauphinese Alps, a man who was 
to herald its dawn—William Farel. In the 
providence of God these were brought ‘to- 
gether. Farel became a pupil of Lethaye. One 
day when coming from the cathedral, the good 
man laid his hand upon Farel’s shoulder and 
said: ‘William, the world will change, and you 
will live to see it.” 

Desirous to obtain favour and assistance from 
the Roman court, the French sovereign had 
written to the Pope, to ask his direction in pro- 
moting the interests of the Catholic religion. 
The reply was--“ Establish the inquisition!” 
A bull to that effect was immediately issued, 


in the smaller cities. -Emboldened by their 


autumn, a crowd of human beings were gather- 
ed there, with various emotions, to witness what 
was then deemed a rite of religion—the roasting 
of an old man.before a slow fire, for the crime 
of living a godly life! In the crowd, that sway- 
ed to and fro in the streets of Paris, that day, 
was a student of slender form and flashing eye, 
a young man but sixteen years old, the tonsure 
of whose hair showed that he was already con- 
nected with the ecclesiastical establishment. 
His name was John Cauvin, orCalvin. Like 
St. Paul, whom in many respects he resembled, 
he verily thought that this bloody rite was do- 
ing God service ; but the firmness and patience 
of the old martyr. touched his soul—as he en- 
countered death in the spirit of Luther’s hymn, 
which in those days often echoed from the 
church, amid the crags of the mountains. 
 -“Ebying to the howling winds, 
Or to the waters cast, 
Our ashes shall be watched, 

And gathered at the last,” | 
_ Io his turn Calyin became obnoxious to the 
inquisition. Hardly escaping with, his life he 
fled to Geneva, where Farel was labouring, and 
there wrote his Christian Institutes: a work 
which has been translated into all the languages 
of Christendom, and which is the earliest impor- 
tant systematic work on the science of Christian 
Theology, with the single exception of the work 
of St. Augustine. 

Here he was invited, by the Genevan magis- 
tracy, to remain. His labours were most inces- 
sant; he preached almost daily ; lectured three 
times a week on Theology ; and presided over 
all the important councils and synods of Swit- 
zerland. He was not called to raise, but to 
control the storfn; not to excite to the Reforma- 
In all great revolutions, 
the critical moment is that which follows the 
outbreak of the commotion. Those who joined 
the ranks of the reformers were not homogene- 
ous; there were sovereigns who wanted the 
power of the Pope, and nobles who wished to be 
freed from the burden of his yoke, patriots and 
good men who looked for the emancipation of 
their country and the revival of a purer faith ; 
and bad men who wished for the license they 
might find amid the confusion of society ; but 


combined, was yet unknown. When the reli- 
gion of Christ was to be first promulgated among 
the Jews the ardent and impetuous Peter was 
chosen, as the instrument: but when i' was to 
be carried to the Areopagus, before philosophers 
and statesmen, then a man was raised up who 
was accomplished in all the learning and philo- 
sophy of his time. The mission of Calvin was 
in many respects analogous to that of Paul. 
Luther and others had gone before, when he ap- 
peared, He was the man whom God raised up 
for the difficult and important work of directing 
the work already begun. Luther was prepared 
from his birth for peculiar work, Taught in his 
boyhood to beg his bread, he was fitted by his 
education to influence the masses. But Calvin 
knew little difference between himself and the 
best blood of France. 
old. Alpine summit; 3 


Calm and firm as that 


thankfulness, by the reports on the state of reli- 
gion from several of our churches, where ‘“‘God 
has commanded His blessing, even life for ever- 
more,” These glad tidings are peculiarly grate- 
ful, as the unmistakable seal of divine fayour 
upon our southern Zion, which, despite of north- 
ern uncharitableness, is steadily and blessedly 
urging on the work of religious instruction 
ee the poor strangers from Africa, whom 
Providence has cast on our care, and the Bible 
commends to our sympathies. In all these! 
churches protracted meetings haye been held, 
and the word has been fervently and faithfully 
preached, accompanied with fasting and prayer, 
and personal conversation; to all which means 
the Holy Ghost. has testified with divine power. 
Since last January,. more thantwo hundred 
members have been added to the | 2 
in our bounds. The first prottacted meeting 
was held at Grand Gulf, by the Rev. S. S. Tem- 
pleton, of Muhlenburg Presbytéry; which re- 
sulted in a great blessing to that congregation. 
The same laborious minister was again instru- 
mental in the promotion of a most interesting} 
revival at **Red Lick,” in Jefferson county, 
where, till very recently, a0 preaching or reli- 
gious privileges have been enjoyed; and as the 
result, a church has been constituted of about 
thirty members, avd a neat and commodious 
house of worship is being built. Immediately 
afterwards a protracted meeting was commenced 
in Port Gibson, in which the people of God were 
greatly refreshed, and over thirty in the con- 
gregation obtained ‘faith in God,” and are 
‘saved by hope.” The whole community was 
greatly agitated upon the subject of religion, and 
many more than those mentioned have sought, 
or will seek, a connexion with some branch of 
the Church of Christ. This meeting was fol- 
lowed by a series of services at “ Ebenezer,” 
under the care of the venerable Pastor Mont- 
gomery, who first preached in our state nearly 
half a century ago. There the gospel at once 
appeared “the power of God;” the aged and 
the young—the infidel and the kind-hearted 
supporter of religious institutions, were made 
the subjects of saving grace; and nearly all who 
attended upon the word were moved by the Spi- 
rit. At that time, and in a subsequent meeting 
held at ** Union,” an associated church under| 
the same pastorate, over forty. communicants 
were added to the company of believers. The 
protracted meetings that have been held at 
Rodney and Bethel, comprising the church 
of Bethel, and in the bosom of which Oak- 
land College is located, were most delight- 
ful seasons of mercy and gladness, resulting in 
the introduction of forty-three converts into the 
communion of the church. The great Head of 
the Church has remembered his people at 
‘Pine Ridge,” and since the meeting of Pres- 
bytery, more than thirty members have been 
* begotten again to a lively hope.” In this 
blessed work of grace, the hand of God is clear- 
ly seen, and to Him belongs and shall be as- 
cribed all the glory! Some ofthe hardest sin- 
ners have been converied, and stand the won. 
drous and admired monuments of the love of 
uickened 


lived and died, he looked abroad on all the im- 
piety and darkness of that period, stood fearless 
when other men were trembling and diamayed. | 
—His power was io his pen; no army moved 
at his bidding; his strength was purely intel-| 
lectual: but that single pen of his was more 
feared than trumpet or falchion. if 

Before the appearance of Calvin there was little 
systematized that deserved the name of Cliris- 
tian Theology. Look over a well stocked library; 
and see how few works, in any department, date 
before the Reformation. Bacon, Spencer, and 
Shakspeare had not written ; and, in Theoldgy, 
Duns Scotus, and Thomas Aquinas make up 
almost the whole of its literature. 

_ The speaker then proceeded to state two pro- 
minent features in the system of Calvin, which 
are embraced by all who follow the sentiments 
of the Genevan Reformation, First: the promi- 
nence and authority given to the word of 
God. With him the Bible was in itself one 
complete word. His motto was, ‘* The Bible, 
the whole Bible, and nothing but the Bible.” 
The other great principle of the Genevan refor- 
mer relates to the organization and authority of 
the church. The grand distinction in forms of 
religion, on which Christendom has always been 
divided, was well stated by Irenzus in his fa- 
mous antithesis—** Where the Spirit is, there is 
the church; or where the church is, there is the 
Spirit.” It is the principle of Calvinists that the 
church is composed of those that are renewed 
by the Spirit of God, and that little importance 
is to be attached to forms of organization and 
symbols of faith. 

Dr. Adams next noticed some of the peculiar 
doctrines of Calvin, and concluded by some in- 
teresting remarks concerning his private life and 
character. Those who lead the van of a great 
reform, said he,,must always expect the re- 
proaches of some who come in the rear of the 
movement. They sometimes fall, that their bo- 
dies may fill up the ditch, while the timid spirits 
that depreciate their worth, pass over to enjoy 
the fruit of their toil. We should not, in times 
of revolution, be too ready to accuse man of 
rashness and imprudence, whose general course 
is manifestly judicious. Those men who lived 
and spoke, with fire within. them, and real fire 
around them, were engaged in no pastime, nor 
could they coolly calculate all their conduct 


and measures.—Reported forthe N. Y. Express. 


THE WESTERN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


The Synods of Cincinnati, Indiana, Missouri, 
Illinois, West Tennessee, and Kentucky, have 
each passed a series of resolutions at their late 
meetings highly approving of the action of the 
last General Assembly appointing a Wesiern 
Executive Committee in this city, and pledging 
themselves to make strenuous efforts to greatly 
increase and in some cases to double their for- 
mer contributions. These testimonials of con- 
fidence and approbation the Commitgge highly 
appreciate and will endeavour to deserve, but we 
would respectfully suggest to the members of 
these Synods that the carrying these resolutions 
into effect is an individual effort. The resolu- 
tions themselves will do no good unless each 
member returns to his spiritual charge and 
makes vigorous efforts to increase the mission- 


ary spirit and enlarge the contributions of his} 


people. Were every minister in this great val- 
ley to do this, we should have no fear that the 
contributions of our Western churches to this 


sive prosperity in all our congregations. 7 

During many of these’ meetfhgs, servants 
were permitted to attend nearly all the services, 
and the conversion of many of them was mark- 
ed and satisfactory to the sessions that admitted 
them to tbe ordinances of the church. The in- 
terest in this class of our population is advan- 
cing most powerfully; and the southern church 
is now in the van of the sacramental host, be- 
cause she “cares for the souls of our negroes,” 
and by her, ‘‘ unto the poor the gospel is preach- 
ed.” 

All our churches report a state of prosperity ; 
and in some there are indications of an incipient 
revival. Upon this report of the great grace of 
God manifested to his people, the committee 
would make a few remarks. 

1st. In every instance, a merciful God had, 
by various means, prepared the way ; the gene- 
ral feeling of the community, in reference to the 
subject of religion, demanded special and pro- 
tracted efforts, and in every congregation their 
continuance -was earnestly implored. 

2d. Professors of religion were never up with 
the interest of the public mind, before or at the 
beginning of the meeting, and sometimes they 
lagged behind at the close. | 

3d. The preaching was lively, solemn, ear- 
nest, direct, searching, instructive, and with en- 
tire reliance upon the truth sent home by the 
Spirit of God. 

4th. Much time was spent, every day, in 
prayer-meetings and meetings of inquiry, while 
direct and faithful efforts were made in every 
proper way to reach the hearts of the awakened 
and the careless. Seasons of fasting and special 
prayer, at the request of friends, for individ- 
uals, both publicly and by families, were ob- 
served, 

5th. Frequent efforts were made, to obtain 
from the serious an open manifestation of their 
purpose to commit themselves on.the side of the 
Lord. 

6th. Those congregations in which the reli- 
gious instruction of the servants has received 
the most attention, have shared most signally 
in the blessing of God; and many negroes, 
with other members of their master’s family, 
have entered together within the pale of the 
church. | 

7th. The converts have been from all class- 
es and conditions of people. The dear children 
of the covenant, the sons and daughters of min- 
isters and elders, the offspring of saints above 
and saints below, have been blessed of God; 
careless worldlings and schooled infidels have 
been converted ; even the oldest and most hope- 
less sinners have come out rejoicing in Christ. 
May the cloud of spiritual influences sp 
over all our churches, and not tarry within the 
limits of our Synod, but shed the sweet refresh- 
ing grace over our country—OUR WHOLE COUN- 
TRY ; over the world—THE WHOLE WORLD ; till 
the divine command shall be reiterated by a 
“greater than Moses”—‘ Stand still and see 
the salvation of God.” ZesuLon BuTLER, 

Chairman of Committee, &c. 


SYNOD OF MISSISSIPPI. 


This reverend body met agreeably to adjourn- 
ment on 22d ult. in Columbus, Mississippi. 
The opening sermon was preached by the Mo- 
derator, Rev. James A. Lyon. His subject was 
the Art or Preacnutne. It was an able ap- 
propriate, and instructive discourse. The Rev. 


cause, in which they above all others should 
feel the most lively interest, would be more than 
doubled. .We feel confident that were our 
brethren in the more highly favoured portions 
of the church to stand in the position which the 
Committee occupies, and-hear the urgent ap- 
peals which come up from all parts of the great 
and growiog west, their hearts would be 

wrought upon that the thousands which are now 
uselessly hoarded up or expended in extravagant 


James Purviance, of the Presbytery of Louis- 
iana, was chosen Moderator, and the Rev. Mr. 
Gaston, Clerk. The sessions were interesting. 
Their deliberations were characterized by good 
feeling. There was much good preaching by 
members of the Synod during its sessions. ‘The 
congregations were large and attentive. We 
hope much good fruit will yet be gathered from 
the seed then sown.— New Orleans Protestant. 


out life, hath not the Spirit of God. 


He that lives without prayer, or prays with"| 


posed on me by the Cunstitution, of giving to you infor. 
mation of the state of the Union, and recommending to 
your consideration such measures as in my judgment 
are necessary and expedient, [ am happy that Ton con- 
gratulate you on the continued prosperity of our coun- 
try. Under the blessings of Divine Providence and the 
benign influence of our free institutions, it stands before 
the world a spectacle of national happiness. 
? With our unexampled advancement in all the clements} 
of natiunal greatness, the affection of the people is con- 
firmed for the union of the States, and for the doctrines 
of popular liberty, which lie at the foundation of our 
government. 

It becomes us, in humility, to make our devout ac- 
knowledgments to the Supreme Ruler of the Universe, 
for the inestimable civil and religious blessings with 
which we are favoured. 

In calling the attention of Congress to our relations 
with foreign Powers, I am gratified to be able to state 
that, though with some of them, there have existed since 
your last session serious causesof irritation and misunder- 

et noactua! hostiliti . Adopt-| 

ing the in the Conduct of 

“ask nothing that is not right, and submit to nothing| 
that is wrong,” it has been my anxlous desire to preserve} 
peace with all nations ; but, at the same time to be pre-| 
ae to resist aggression, and to maintain all our just 
rights. 

In pursuance of the joint resolution of Congress, “for 
annexing Texas to the United States,” my predeces. 
sor, on the third. day of March, 1845,-elected to sub. 
mit the first and second sections of that resolution to 
the republic of Texas, as an overture, on the part of the 
United States, for her admission as a State into our 
Union. ‘This election I approved, and accordingly the 
Charge d’A ffuires of the United States in Texas, under 
the instructions of the tenth of March, 1845, presented 
these sections of the resolution for the acceptance of that 
republic. The Executive government, the Congress, 
and the people of ‘Texas in convention, have succes- 
sively complied with all the terms and conditions‘of the 
joint fresolution. A constitution for the government 
of the State of Texas, formed by a convention of depu- 
ties, is herewith laid befure Congress. It is well known} 
also, that the people of ‘Texas at the polls have accepted 
the terms of annexation, and ratified the constitution. 

I communicated to Congress the correspondence be- 
tween the Secretary of State and our Charge d’ Affaires 
in ‘Texas, and also the correspondence of the latter with 
the authorities of ‘T’exas, together with the official docu- 
ments transmitted by him to his own government. 

The terms of annexation which were offered by the 
United States having been’ accepted by Texas, the pub- 
lic faith of both parties is solemnly pledged to the com- 
pact of their union. Nothing remains tv consummate 
the event, but the passage of an act by Congress to ad- 
mit the State of ‘f'exas into the Union upon an equal 
footing with the original States. Strong reasons exist 
why this should be done at an early period of the ses- 
sion. It will be observed that, by the constitution of 
Texas, the existing government is only continued tem- 
porarily till Congress can act; and that the third Mon- 
day of the present month is the day appointed for hold- 
ing the first general election. On that day a governor, 
a lieutenant governor, and both branches of the legisla-| 
ture will be chosen by the people. 

The President of Texas is required, immediately after 
the receipt of official information that the new State has 
been admitted into our Union by Congress, to convene} 
the legislature; and, upon its meeting, the existing go- 
vernment will be superseded, and the State government 
organized. Questions deeply interesting to ‘Texas, in 
common with the other States; the extension of our re- 
venue laws and judicial system over her people and ter- 
ritery, as well us measures of a local character, will 
claim the early attention of Congress; and, therefore, 
upon every principle of republican g@vernment, she 
ought to be represented in that body without unneces- 
sary delay. I cannot too earnestly recommend prompt 
action on this important subject. 

As soon as the uct to admit Texas as a state shall be 
passed, the union of the two republics will be consum- 
mated by their own voluntary consent. 

This accession to our territory has been a bloodless} 
achievemen'. No arm of force has been raised to pro- 

tory. We have not sought to extend our territorial po8* 
sessions by conquest, or our republican institutions over 
a reluctant people. It was the deliberate homage of each 
people to the great principle of our federative union. 

If we consider the extent of territory involved in the 
annexation—its prospective influence on America—the 
means by which it has been avcomplished, springing 
purely from the choice of the people themselves to share 
the blessings of our Union; the history of the world 
may be challenged to furnish a parallel. 

The jurisdiction of the United States, which at the 
formation of the federal constitution was bounded by 
the St. Mary’s, on the Atlantic, lias passed the Capes 
“of Florida, and been peaeefully extended to the Del 
Norte. In contemplating the grandeur of this event, it 
is not to be forgotten that the result was achieved in 
despite of the diplomatic interference of European mo- 
narchies. Even France—the country which had been 
our ancient ally—the country which has a common in- 
terest with us In maintaining the freedom of the seas—| 

the country which by the cession of Louisiana, first open- 
ed to us access to the Gulf of Mexico—the country with 
which we have been every year drawing more and more 
closely the bonds of successful commerce—most unex- 
pectedly, and to our unfeigned regret, took part in an 
effort to prevent annexation, and to impose on Texas, as 
a condition of the recognition of her independence by 
Mexico, that she would uever join herself to the United 
States. 

We may rejoice that the tranquil and pervading in- 
fluence of the Ameriean principle of self-government was 
sufficient to defeat the purposes of British and French 
interference, and that the almost unanimous voice of the} 

ple of Texas has given to that interference a peace- 
ful and effective rebuke. From this example, European 
governments may learn how vain diplomatic arts and 
intrigues must ever prove upon this continent, against 
that system of self-government which seems natural to 
our soil, and which will ever resist foreign interference.’ 

Towurds Texas, I do not doubt that a liberal and, 
generous spirit will actuate Congress in all that con- 
cerns her interests and prosperity, and that she will ne- 
ver have cause to regret that she has united her “lone 

star” to our glorious constellation. 


I regret to inform you that our relations with Mexico, 
since your last session, have not been of the amicable 
character which it is our desire to cultivate with all 
foreign nations. On the sixth day of March last, the 
Mexican Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to the United States made a formal protest, in 
the name of his government, against the joint resolu- 
tion passed by Congress,“ for the annexation ot Texas 
to the United States,” which he chose to regard as a 
violation of the rights of Mexico, and, in consequence 
of it, he demanded his passports. He was informed 
that the government of the United States did nat con- 
sider this joint resolution as a violation of any of the 
rights of Mexico, or that it afforded any just cause of 
offence to his government; that the republic of Texas 
was an independent power, owing no allegiance to 
Mexico, and constituting no part of her territory or 
rightful sovereignty and jurisdiction. 

He was also assured that it was the sincere desire of 
this government to maintain with that of Mexico rela. 
tions of. peace and good understanding. ‘That function: 
ary, however, notwithstanding these representations and 
assurances, abruptly. terminated his mission, and shortly 
afterwards left the country. Our Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to Mexico, was refused all 
official intercourse with that government, and, after re- 
maining several monthe, by the permission of his own 
government, he returned to the United States, Thus, 
by the acts of Mexico, all diplomatic intercourse be- 
tween the two countries was suspended. 

Since that time Mexico has, until recently, occupied 


ven Mexico herself had become satisfied of this fact; 
and whilst the question of annexation was pending be- 
fore the people of Texas, during the past summer, the 
government of Mexico, by a formal act, agreed to re- 
cognize the inde of Texas, on condition that 
she would not annex herself to any other power. 
agreement to acknuwledge the independence of Texas, 
whether with or without thie condition, is conclusive 
against Mexico. The independence of Texas is a fact 


holds such securities as warranted him at the time 
giving the receipt, and entertains no doubt but that he 
will eventually obtain the money. As these instalments 
appear never to have been gee paid by the govern- 
ment of Mexico to the agent, as that nment 
has not therefore been released so as to discharge the 
claim, I do not feel myself warranted in directing pay- 
ment to be made the claimants out of the treasury, wi 
out further legislation. ‘Their case, is, undoubt 


ly, one 
conceded by Mexico herself, and she had no right orf of much hardship; and it remains for Congrom to decide 
to 


authority to prescribe restrictions as to the form of go- 
vernment which Texas might aflerwards choose to as- 


sume, 

But though Mexico cannot complain of the United 
States on account of the annexation of Texae, it is to be 
regretted that serious causes of misunderstanding be- 
tween the two countries continue to exist, growing out 
of unredressed injuries inflicted by the Mexican autho-} 
rities and people on the persons and property of citi- 
zens of the United States, through a long series of years. 
Mexico has admitted these injuries, but has neg 
and refused to repair them. ch was the character of 

the wrongs, and such the ineulte repeatedly offered to 
American citizens and the American flag by Mexico, in 
violatioror te 


tated the two countries of the fifth of April, 1831, that 
they have been repeatedly brought to the notice of Con- 
gress by my predecessors. 

As early as the eighth of February, 1837, the Presi- 
dent ofthe United States declared, in a message to Con. 
gress, that “the length of time since some of the inju- 
ries have been committed, the repeated and unavailing 
applications for redress, the wanton character of some 
of the outrages upon the persons and property of our 
citizens, upon the officers and flag of the United States, 
independent of recent insults to this government und 
people, by the late Extraordinary Mexican Minister, 
would justify in the eyes of al! nations immediate war.” 
He did not, however, recommend an immediate resort 
to this extreme measure, which, he declared, * should 
not be used by just and generous nations, confiding in 
their strength for injuries committed, if it can be hon- 
ouraly avoided;” but, in a spirit of forbearance, proposed 
that another demand be made on Mexico for that re- 
dress which had been so long and unjustly withheld. 

In these views, committees of two Houxes of Con- 
gress, in reports made to their respective bodies, con- 
curred. Since these proceedings more than eight years 
have elapsed, during which, in addition to the wrongs 
then complained of, others of an aggravated character 
have been committed on the persons and property of our 
citizens. A special agent was sent to Mexico in the 
summer of 1838, with full authority to make another and 
final demand for redress. ‘The demand was made, the 
Mexican government promised to repair the wrongs of 
which we complained; and after much delay, a treaty 
of indemnity with that view was concluded between the 
two Powers on the eleventh of April, 1839, and was duly 
ratified by both governments. 

By this treaty a joint commission was created to ad- 
judicate and decide on the claims of American citizens 
on the government of Mexico. The commission was 
organized at Washington on the twenty-fifth day of Au. 
gust, 1840. Their time was limited to eighteen months, 
at the expiration of which they had adjudicated and de- 
cided claims amounting to two millions twenty-six thou- 
sand one hundred and thirty-nine dollars and sixty-eight 
cents, in favour of citizens of the United States against 
the Mexican government, leaving a large amount of 
claims undecided. Of the latter, the American commis. 
sioners ,had {decided in favour of our citizens, claims 
amounting to nine hundred and twenty-eight thousand 
six hundred and twenty-seven dollars and eighty-cight 
cents, which were left unacted en by the umpire author- 
ized by the treaty. Still further claims, amountin’g to 
between three and four millions of dollars, were submit. 
ted to the board too late to be considered, and were left 
undisposed of. 

The sum of two millions twenty-six thousand one 
hundred and thirty-nine dollars and sixty-eight cents, 
decided by the board, was a liquidated and ascertained 
debt due by Mexico to the claimants, and there was no 
justifiable reason for delaying its payment according to 


whether uny, and what relief ought 
them. Our minister to Mexico has been instructed to 
ascertain the factsJof the case from the Mexicun gover 


ment, in an authentic and official form, and ne f 


result with as little delay as possible. 
My attention was early directed to the negotiation, 
which, on the fourth of March last, I found pending at 
Washington between the United States and Great 

tain, on the subject of the Oregon Territory. Three se- 
veral attempts had been previously made to settle the 
questions in dispute between the two countries, by nego- 
tiation, upon the principle of compromise ; but each had 
proved unsuccessful. 

These negotiations took place at London, in the 


The negotiation of 1818 having failed to accomplish its 
object, resulted in the convention of the twentieth of Oc- 
tober of that year. By the third article of that conven- 
tion, it was “agreed, that any country that may be 
claimed by either party on the northwest coast of Ame. 
rica, westward of the Stony Mountains, shall, together 
with its harbours, bays, and creeks, and the navigation 
of all rivers within the same, be free and open jor the 
term of ten years from the date of the signature of the 
present convention, to the vessels, citizens, and subjects 
of the two Powers; it being well understood that this 
agreement is not to be construed to the prejudice of 
claim which either of the two high contracting parties 
may have to any part of the said country, nor shall it be 
taken to affect the claims of any other Power or State ° 
any part of the said country ; the only object of the hig 
contracting parties in that respect being, to prevent dis- 
putes and differences among the:mselves.” | 

The negoiiation of 1824 was productive of no result, 
and the convention of 1818 was left unchanged. 


The negotiation of 1826, having also failed to effect ; 


an adjustment by compromise, resulted in the conven- 
tion of August the sixth, 1827, by which it was agreed 
to continue in force, for an indefinite period, the provi- 
sions of the 3d article of the convention of the 20th of 
October, 1818; and it was farther provided, that “ it shall 
be competent, however, to either of the contracting par- 
ties, in case either should think fit, at any time after the 
20th of October, 1828, on giving due notice of twelve 
months to the other contracting party, to annul and ab- 
rogate this convention ; and it shall, in sucly case, be ac- 
cordingly entirely annulled and abrogated after the ex- 
piration of the said term of notice.” 


In these attempts’ to adjust the controversy, the pa- 


been offered by the United States to Great Britain, and 
in those of 1818 and 1826, with a further concession of 
the free navigation of the Columbia river south of that 
latitude. The parallel of the forty-ninth degree, 
from the Rucky Mountains to its intersection with the 
northeasternmost branch of the Columbia, and thence 
down the channel of that river to the sea, had been of- 
fered by Great Critain, with an addition of a small de- 
tached territory north of the Columbia. Each of these 
ha gpg had been rejected by the parties respec- 
Vv y- 

In October, 1843, the Envoy Extraordinary and Mina- 
ister Plenipotentiary of the United States in London, 
was authorized to make a similar offer to those made 
in 1818 and 1826. Thus stood the question, when the 
negotiation was shortly aflerwards transferred to Waah- 
ington; and, on the twenty-third of August, 1844, was 
formally opened, under the direction of my immediate 
predecessor. Like all the previous negotiations, it was 
based upon priaciples of “compromise ;” and the 
avowed purpose of the parties was, “to treat of the re- 


the terms of the treaty. It was nut, however, paid. 
Mexico applied for further indulgence; and, in thgt 


public, the request was granted; and, on the 30th of 
January, 1843, a new treaty was concluded. 

By this treaty it was provided, that the interest due on 
the awards in favour of claimants under the convention} 
of the eleventh of April, 1839, should be paid on the 
thirtieth of April, 1843; and that “ the principal of the 
said awards, and the interest arising thereon, shall be 
paid in five years, in equal instalments every three 
months ; the said term of five years to commence on the 
thirtieth day of April, 1843, as aforesaid.” ‘The interest 
due on the thirtieth day of April, 1842, and the three first 
of the twenty instalments have been paid. Seventeen of 
these instalments remain anpaid, seven of which are 
now due. : 

The claims which were left undecided by the joint 
commission, amounting to more than three millions of 
dollars, together with other claims for spoilations on the 
property of our citizens, were subsequently presented 
to the Mexican government for payment, and were so 
far recognized, that a treaty, providing for their exami- 
nation and settlement by a joint commission, was con- 
cluded and signed at Mexico on the twentieth day of 
November, 1843. This treaty was ratified by the United 
States, with certain amendments, to which no just ex- 
ception could have been taken; but it has not yet re- 
ceived the ratification of the Mexican guvernment. 

In the mean time our citizens, who suffered great 
losses, and some of whom have been reduced from af- 
fluence to bankruptcy, are without remedy, unless their 
rights be enforced by their government. Such a con- 
tinued and unprovoked series of -wrongs could never 
have been tolerated by the United States, had they been 
committed by one of the principle nations of Eurupe. 
Mexico was, however, a neighbouring sister republic, 
which, following our example, had achieved her inde- 
pendence, and for whose success and prosperity, all our 
sympathies were early enlisted. The United States were 
the first to recognize her independence, and to receive] 
her into the family of nations, and have been desirous o 
cultivating with her a good understanding. We have, 
therefore, borne the repeated wrongs she has committed, 
with great patience, in the hope that a returning sense 
of justice would ultimately guide her councils, and that 
we might, if possible, honourably avoid any hostile col- 
lision with her. 

Without the previous authority of Congress, the Ex. 


remedies for the injuries we had suffered, or to do more 
than be prepared to repel the threatened aggression on the 
part of Mexico. After our army and navy had retnain-| 
‘ed on the frontier and coasts of Mexico for many weeks, 
without any hostile movement on her part, though her 
menaces were continued, I deemed it important to put 
an end, if possible, to this state of things. With this 
view, I caused steps to be taken, in the month of Sep- 
tember last, to ascertain distinctly, and in an authentic 
form, what the designs of the Mexican government were; 
whether it was their intention to declare war, or invade 
‘Texas, or whether tl.ey were disposed to adjust and set- 
tle, in an amicable manner, the pending differences be- 
tween the twwe countries. 

On the ninth of November, an official answer was re- 
ceived, that the Mexican government consented to renew 
the diplomatic relations which had been suspended in 
March Jast, and for that pur were willing tu accredit 
a minister from the United States. With a sincere de- 
sire to preserve peace, and restore relations of good un- 
derstanding between the two republics, I waived all 
ceremony as to the manner of renewing diploniatic in- 
tercourse between them, and, assuming the initiative, 
on the tenth of November, a. distinguished citizen of 
Louisiana was appointed Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to Mexico, clothed with full 
powers to adjust, and definitively settle, all pending dif- 


an attitude of hostility towards the United States—has| 


been marshalling and organizing armies, issuing pro- 
clamations, and avowing the intention to make war on 
the United States, either by an open declaration, or by 
invading ‘Texas. Both the Congress and Convention 
of the people of Texas invited this Government to send 
an army into that we to protect and defend them 
against the menaced atta¢ék. ‘The moment the terms of 
annexation, offered by the United States, were accepted 
by Texas, the latter became so far a part of our own 


country, as to make it our duty to affurd such protection} 


and defence. 
I therefure deemed it proper, as a precautionary mea. 


and to concentrate an efficient military force on the 
western frontier of Texas. Our asmy was ordered to 
take position in the country between the Nueces and 
the Del Norte, and to repel any invasion of the Texan 
‘territory which might be attempted by the Mexican 
forces, Our squadron in the Gulf was ordered to co. 
‘operate with the army. Butthough our army and navy 
were in a position to defend our own and: the 
rights of Texas, they were ordered to commit ne act of 
hostility against Mexico, unless she declared war, or 
was herself the aggressor by striking the first blow. 
The result has been, that Mexico has made no aggres- 
sive movement, and our military and naval commanders 
have executed their orders with such discretion, that 


sure, to order a strong squadron to the coasts uf Mexico,) 


ferences between the two countries, including those of 
boundary between Mexico and the State of Texas. _ 

The minister appointed has set out on his mission, 
and is probably by this time near the Mexican capital. 
He has been instructed to bring the negotiation with 
which he is charged to a conelusion at the earliest prac- 
ticable period; which it is expected, will be in time to 
enable me to communicate the result to Congress during 
the present session. Until that result is. known, I for- 
bear to recommend to Congress such ulterior measures 
of redress for the wrongs and injuries we have so long 
borne, as it would have cries apg to make had no 
such iation been institu 

es nator at the last session, the sum of 
two hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars for the 
payment of the April and July instalments of the Mexi- 
can indemnities for the year 1844: “ Provided it shall 
be ascertained to the satisfaction of the American gov. 
ernment that said: instalments have been paid by the 
Mexican governinent to the agent appointed by the 
United States to receive the same, in such manner as to 


discharge 
said agent to be delinquent 


in remitting the money to 
the United States. | 


Texas had declared her independenc:, and maintained 


it by her arms for more than nige years. She has 


_the peace of the two republics hae not been disturbed. 
ved letter, dated 


. was received at the Sta 


ecutive possessed no power to adopt or enforce adequate} 


United States, appointed under the administration of my} 
Department on 


spective claiins of the two countries to the Oregon terri- 
tory, with the view to establish a permanent boundary 


A 

British plenipotentiary offered to divide the Oregon ter- 

ritory by the forty-ninth parallel of north latit from 

the Rocky Mountains to the point of its intersection with 

the northeasternmost branch of the Columbia river, and 

thence down that river to the sea; leaving the free nav- 

igation of the river to be enjoyed in common by both 

parties—the country south of this line tu belong to the 

United States, and that north of it to Great Britain. At 
the same time, he proposed, in addition, to yield to the 

United States a detached territory, north of the Colum- 

bia, extending along the Pacific and the Straits of Fuca, 

from Bulfinch’s harbour inclusive, to Hvood’s canal, and 

to make free tothe United States any port or ports 

south of latitude forty-nine degrees, which they might 
desire, either on the main land, or on Quadra and Van- 
couver’s } 

With the exception of the free porte, this was the 
same offer which had been made by the British, and re- 
jected by the American government in the negotistioa 
of 1826. This proposition was properly rejected by the 
American plenipotentiary on the day it was submitted. 
This was the only proposition of compromise offered by 
the British plenipotentiary. The propositian on the 
part of Great Britain having been rejected, the British 
plenipotentiary requested that a proposal should be 
made by the United S.ates for “an equitable adjustment 
of the question.” 

When I came into office, I found this to be the state 
of the negotiation. ‘hough entertaining the settled con- 
viction that the British pretensions of title could not be 
maintained to any portion of the Oregon territory upon 
any principle of public law recognized by nations, yet, 
in deference to what had been done by my predecessors, 
and especially in consideration that propositions of 
compromise had been thrice made by two precedin 
administrations, to adjust the question on the paral 
of forty-nine degrees, and-in two of them yielding to 
Great Britain the free navigation of the Columbia, and 
that the pending negotiation had been commenced on 
the basis of compromise, I deemed it to be my duty not 
abruptly tu break it off. 

In consideration too, that under the conventions of 
1818 and 1827, the citizens and subjects of the two 
Powers held a joint occupancy of the country, 1 was 
induced to make another effort to settle this long pend- 
ing controversy in the spirit of moderation which had 
given birth to the renewed discussion. A proposition 
was accordingly made, which was rejected by the Bri- 
tish plenipotentiary, who wilhout subinitting any other 
proposition, suffered the negotiation on his part to drop, 
expressing his trust that the United States would offer 
what he saw fit to call “some further propovals for the 
settlement of the Oregon question, more consistent with 
fuirness and equity, and with the reasonable expectations 

oposition thus offe and rejected repea 
the offer Of ‘the parallel of forty-nine degrees of 
north latitude, which had been made by two preceding 
administrations, but without proposing tu surrender to 
Great Britain, as they had done, the free navigation of 
the Columbia river. The right of any foreiga power to 
the free navigation of any of our rivers, through the 
heart of our couutry, was one which I was unwilling 
to concede. It also embraced a provision to make free 
to Great Britain, any port or ports on the cape of Qua- 
dra and Vancouver's Island, south of this parallel. H 
this been a new question, coming under discussion for 
the first time, this proposition would not have been 
made. 


The extraordinary and wholly inadmissible demands 
of the British government, and the rejection of the 
position made in deference alone to what had been dor 
by my and the implied obligations which 

their acts seemed to im afford satisfactory evidence 

that no compromise which the United States ought to 
accept, can be effected. With this conviction, the 
ition of compromise which had been made and te- 
jected, was, by my direction, subsequently withdrawn, 
and our title to the whole Oregon Territory asserted, 
and, as is believed, maintained by irrefragable facts and 
| arguments. 
civilized world will see in these proceedings, a 
| spirit of liberal concession on the part of the United 
States; and this government will be relieved from all 
responsibility which may follow the failure to settle the 


all claim on the Mexican government, and) force. 


served by 
a year’s notice is required to be given by either party 
to the other, befure the joint occupancy sball terminate, 
before either can rightfully assert of 


This is contained This notice 
of October, addressed 


elusive jurisdiction over ony 
be made by law § 


granted to 


tion of Mr. Monroe, and the last under that of Mr. Adams. 3 


rallel of the forty-ninth degree of north latitude had | 


between them westward ofthe Rocky Mountains to the 
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| controversy. 4 
All attempts at compromise having failed, it becomes 
the duty of Congress to consider what measures meg 
: be proper to adopt for the security and protection of our 
. citizens now inhabiting, or who may hereafter inhabit 
‘ | | | Oregon, and -for the maintenance of our just title to that 
| | territory. In adopting measures for this purpose, care 
should be taken that nothing be done to violate the sti- 
pulations of the convention of 1827, which is still ia 
» faith of treaties, in their letter and spirit, has 
| | ever been, and, I trust, will ever be, ab- 
The unsettled state of our relations oe oe has 
| involved this subject in much mystery. ret. in- 
| in ic from the nt of the 
| of November la 


‘to arms, but haye peacefully: fortified ves. in 
‘their new. homes, by the adopti republican institu- 
tions for themselves; furnishing another exemple of the 
‘truth that self. government is inherent in the American 
‘breast, and must prevail. It is due to them that they 
should be embraced and protected by our laws. 
is deenmsed important that our regulating trade 
and intercourse with the Indian east of the Rock 
‘Mountains, should be tribes as dwe 
beyond them. 
“ increasing emi on to Oregon, and the care 
“and protection which is due from the government to its 
“citizens in that distant region, make it our duty, as it is 


c @ the countr agh which they pass, I recom. 
t a suite of stocka and block- 
‘house forts be erected along the usual route between our 


“ffontier settlements on the Missouri and the Rocky 
“Mountains ; and that.an adequate force of mounted rifle- 


‘sea from the Atlantic States to 

we have a latge number of whale ships in the Pacific, 
- but few of them afford an opportunity of interchanging 
intel 
ments in that distant region and the United States. An 
overland 


- the importance of establishing such a mail, at least once 
Congress. 

- is eubmitted to the wisdom of to deter. 


- expiration of the year’s notice, any 
be 


mately be wise and proper to make liberal grants of land 


‘ dangers, lead the way through savage tribes inhabiting 


civil. j 
ion, sivil and criminal, over her subjects, engaged 
strade in that territory. By it, the courts of 
r Canada were empowered to take 
izance of causes civiland criminal. Justices of the 


,» and other judicial officers, were authorized to be 


Uppe 


date of this act of Parliament, 
the.“ British crowu” to the Hud 
of the exclusive trade with the 


Bubsequent to. 


was 


. 


ay entitled to, and shall 


regretted that, while under this act 
Beitish sabjetis have énjeyed the protection of British 
Jaws and British judicial tribunals throughout the whole 


nve enjoyed no-such protection, from their government.| 
thee, the result illustsates the character 
‘of our people atid their institutions. In spite of this ne- 
glect, they have moltiplied, and their number is rapidly 
: in thal territory. They have made no appeal’ 


as 
the Rocky Mountains. 


ants whilst on their way 


protection of emigr 
gs of the Indian tribes oc- 


to Oregon, against the attac 


men be raised to guard and them on their jour- 
. The immediate adoption of these recommenda. 
by Cor will not violate the provisions of the 
@xisting treaty. It will be doing nothing more ‘or Amer- 
ican citizene than British laws have long since done for 

British subjects in the same territory. — | 
It requires several months to the voyage by 


without great delay, between our settle. 


mail is believed to be entirely practicable; and 


mine whether, at their present session, and until after the 
r measures may 
consistently with the convention of 1827, for 
the security of our rights, and the government and pru- 
tection of our citizens in - That it will ulti- 
to the patriotic pioneers, who, amidst privations and 
the vast wilderness intervening between our frontier set- 
tlements and Oregon, and who cultivate, and are ever 
ready to defend the soil, I am fully satisfied. ‘T’o doubt 
- whether they will obtain such grants as soon as the con- 


vention between the United States and Great Briiain 
to exist, would be to doubt the justice 


“on whieh that title rests, I refer you to the correspon- 


vernments during the late negotiation. 


‘ silence permit any European interference on the North 


tively different from that of Europe. Jealousy among] 


pate 


shoald 
Existing 


teresta, 
= Shad be dintinetly announced to the world as our eet-{ sand one hundred and twelve dollars and seventy cents; 


«worthy of consideration whether a stipulation to this 
-effect may be made, consistentiy with the spirit of that 
convention. 
' ‘The recommendations which have been made, as to the 
best manner of securing our rights in-‘Oregon, are sub- 
“mitted to Congress with great deference. Should they 
_in their wisdom, devise any other mode better calculated 
“to accomplish the same object, it shall meet with my 
y concurrence, 

‘Atthe end of the year’s notice, should Congress think 
“it a to make provision for giving that notice, we 
shall have reached a period when the national rights in 
Oregon must either be abandoned or firmly maintained. 
’ That they cannot be abandoned without a sacrifice of 
‘both national honour and interest, is too clear to admit 
of doubt. 

, Oregon ia part of the North American continent, to 
“which, it is confidently affirmed, the title of the United 
‘States is the ‘best now in existence, For the grounds 


‘dence of the late and present Secretary of State, with the 
British plenipotentiary during the negotiation. The 
Britigh proposition of compromise, which would make 
the Columbia the line south of forty-nine degrees, with 
‘a trifling addition of detached territory to the United 
States, north of that river, and would leave on the Brit- 
ish side, two-thirds of the whole Oregon territory, in- 
cluding the free navigation of the Columbia and all the 
veuluaile harbours on the Pacific, can never, for a mo- 
ment, be entertained by the United States, without an 
abandonment of their just and clear territorial rights, 
their own self-respect, and the national honour. For the 
information of Congress, 1. communicate herewith the 
correspondence which took place between the two go- 


The rapid extension of our settlements over our ter- 
ritories heretofmre unoccupied; the addition of new 
States to our confederacy; the expansion of free principles, 
and our rising greatness as a nation, are attracting the 
attention of the Powers of Europe; and lately the doc- 
trine has been broached in some of them, of a ** balance 
of power” on this continent, to check our advancement.| 
The United States, sincerely desirous of preserving re- 
lations of good understanding with all nations, cannot in 


American conti:ent; and should any such interference} 
‘be attempted, will be ready to resist it at any and all 
hazards. 


It is well known to the American people and to all 
nations, that this government has never interfered with 
the relations subsisting between other governments. We 
have never made ourselves parties to their wars or their 
alliances; we have not sought their territories by con- 
quest; we have not mingled with parties in their 8- 
tie struggles; and believing our own form of govern- 
ment to be the best, we have never attempted to propa-| 


nations of America are equal. 


bpd no and independent with those of Europe.| 
y possess the same rights, independent of all foreign 


ropulat the to make war, to conclude peace, and to 


pts of European powers to inter- 
fete with the iadependent actions of the nations on this 
continent. The American system of government is en- 


the different sovereigns of » lest any one of them} 


foreign interposition. 
é vah never consent that European Powers shall in- 


will apply great 

2 on Power atlempt to ¢siablish any new colony in 
North America. ‘In the existing circumstances of the 
world, the preeent is deemed a proper occasion to reite- 
and reaffirm the principle avowed by Mr. Monroc, 
and to state my cordial concurrence in its wisdom and 


cherish 


in 
‘ferests 


captai 
| quillity ofthe cogntry, or the said consuls should 
-| into effect or 


| sion made by him between the captain and crew of the 


Great Britain extended her laws and ju-| 


circumstances was subjected to a duty of twenty per 


the “year’s notice, it is 


| with our foreign relations, to which I deem it necessary 


| gress, will communicate a full statement of the condi-| 


| of which the amount exported was fifteen millions three 
| hundred and forty-six thousand eight hundred and thir- 


lious two hundred and ninety-nine thousand seven 


the two goun- 


to their charge, without the inter- 
authorities, unless the conduct of the 
n should disturb the order or tran- 
require 
their assistance to cause their decisions to be carried 
supported.” 
_ The Prussian consul et New Bedford, in June, 1844, 
applied to Mr. Justice Story to carry into effect a deci- 


are comm 
. ference of the 


crews or of the 


Prussian ship Borussia ;, but the request was refused on 
the that, previous by Con- 
gress, iciary did not possess the er to give 
effect to this article of the treaty. The eae 
vernment, through their minister here, have complained 
of this violation of the treaty, and have asked the go 
vernment of the United States to the necessary| 
measures to prevent similar violations hereafter. Good 
faith to Prussia, as well as to other nations with whom 
we have similar treaty stipulations, requires that 
should be faithfully observed. 1 have deemed it proper,} 
therefore, to lay the subject before Congress, and to re- 
commend such legislation as may be necessary to give 
effect to these treaty obligations. 


nish government and that of the United States, in 
cember, 1831, American vessels, since the twenty-ninth 
of April, 1832, have been admitted to entry in the ports 
of Spain, includiag those of the Balearic and Canary 
Islands, on payment of the same tonnage duty of five 
cents per ton, as though they had been Spanish vessels; 
and this, whether our vessels arrive in Spain directly) 
from jthe United States, or indirectly from any other 
country. When Congress, by the act of the thirteenth) 
of July, 1832, gave e to this arrangement between 
the two governments, they confined the reduction of 
tonnage duty merely to Spanish vessels “ coming from a 
port in Spain,” leaving the former discriminating duty 

: ainst such vessels coming from a port in 


t is manifestly unjust that, whilst American v 
arriving in the ports of Spain from other countries, pay 
no more duty than Spanixh vessels, Spanish vessels ar- 
riving in the ports of the United States from other coun- 
tries should be subjected to heavy discriminating ton- 
nage duties, This is neither equality nor reciprocity, 
and is in violation of the arrangement concluded in De- 
cember, 1831, between the two countries. The Spanish 
government have made repeated and earnest remon- 
strances against this inequality, and the favourable atten- 
tion of Congress has been several times invoked to the 
subject by my predecessors. I recommend, as an act of 
justice to Spain, that this inequality be removed by Con- 
gress, and that the discriminating duties which have 

n levied under the act of the thirteenth of July, 
1832, on Spanish vessels coming to the United States 
from any other foreign country, be refunded. This re- 
commendation does not embrace Spanish vessels arriving 
in the United States from Cuba and Porto Rico, which 


June 30th, 1834, concerning tonnage duty on such ves- 


sels. 

By the act of ; fourteenth of July, 1832, coffee was 
exempted from duty altogether. This exeinption was 
universal, without reference to the country where it was 

uced, or the national character of the vessel in which 
was imported. By the tariff act of the thirtieth of Au. 
gust, 1842, this exemption from duty was restricted to 


and arbitrators “in| 1 


_ By virtue of an arrangement made between the Spa-| _ 


r influence of public debt. 


will still remain subject to the provisions of the act of 


which, eight millions five hundred 
thousand one handred and fifty-seven dollars and sixty- 
two eents were applied to the payment of the public} 


debt. The balance in the treasary on the first of July 
last, was seven millions six hundred and fifty-eight thou- 
| sand three hundred and six dollars and 


The amount of the public debt remaining unpaid on 
the first of October last was, seventeen millions seventy- 
five thousand four hundred and forty-five dollars and 
fifty-two cents. Further payments of the public debt 
would have been made, in anticipation of the period of 
its reimbursement under the authority conferred upon 
the Secretary of the Treasury by the acts of July twenty-| 
| first, 1841, and of April fifteenth, 1642, and March third, 
1843, had not the unsettled state of our relations with 
Mexico menaced hostile collision with that Power. In 
view of such a contingency, it was deemed prudent to 
retain in the treasury an amount unusually large for 
ordina rposes. 

A few age, our whole national debt ing| 
out of the Revolution and the war of 1812 with Great 
Britain was extinguished, and we presented to the world 
the rare and noble spectacle of a and growing| 

y dischar every obligation.| 
ince that time, the existing debt has been contracted ; 
and small as it is, in comparison with the simular bur- 
dens of most other nations, it should be extinguished| 
at the earliest practicable period. Should the state of 
the country permit, and, especially, if our foreign re- 
lutions interpose no obstacle, it is contemplated to ap 
ply-all the moneys in the treasury as they accrue be- 
yond what is required for the appropriations by Con- 
gress, to its liquidation. . I cherish the hope of soon 
being able to congratulate the country on its recover- 
ing once more the lofty position which it so recently 
eceupied. Our country, which exhibits to the world} 
sources of national prosperity, owes to mankind the 
tanen ript « uation free from the blighting| 


The attention of Congress is invited to the impor- 
tance of making suitable modifications and reductions 
of the rates of duty. imposed by our present tariff 
laws. The object of imposing duties on imports should 
be to raise revenue to pay the necessary expenses of 
government. Congress may, undoubtedly, in the exercise) 
of a sound discretion, discriminate in arranging the 
| rates of duty on different articles; but the discrimi- 
nations should be within the revenue standard, and be 
made with the view to raise money for the support of 
government. 

It becomes important to understand distinctly what 
is meant by a revenue standard, the maximum of which 
should not be exceeded in the rates of duty imposed.| 
It is conceded, and experience proves, that duties} 
may be laid so high as to diminish, or prohibit al- 
together, the importation of any given article and 
thereby lessen or destroy the revenue which, at lower 
rates, would be derived from its importaiion. Such 
duties exceed the revenue rates, and are not imposed 
to raise money for the support of government. 

If Congress levy a duty for revenue of one per cent. 
on a given article, it will produce a given amount of 


sarily afford protection, or advantage, to the amount of 
one per cent. to the home manufacturer of a similar or 


coffee imported in American vessels from the place ‘of 
its production; whilst coffee imported under all other 


cent. ad valorem. Under this act, and our existing 
treaty with the King of the Netherlands, Java coffee im. 
ted from the European ports of that kingdom into the 
nited States, whether in Dutch or American vessels, 
now pays this rate of duty. 
The government of the Netherlands complains that 
such a discriminating duty should have been imposed on 
coffee, the production of one of its colonies, and which 
is chiefly brought from Java to the ports of that king- 
dom, and exported from thence to foreign countries. Our 
trade with the Netherlands.is highly beneficial to both 
countries, and our relations with them have ever been of 
the most friendly character. Under all the circum- 
stances of the case, I recommend that this discrimina- 
tion should be abolished, and that the coffee of Java im- 
ported from the Netherlands be placed upon the same 
ooting with that imported directly from Brazil, and 
other countries where it is produced. ; 
Under the eighth section of the tariff act of the thir- 
tieth of August,1842, a duty of fifteen cents per gallon was 
imposed on Port wine in casks; while, on the red wines 
of several other countries, when imported in casks, a 
duty of only six cents per gallon was imposed. This 
discrimination, so far as regarded the Port wine of Por- 
tugal, was deemed a violation of our treaty with that 
power, which provides that “ No higher or other duties 
shall be imposed on the importation into the United 
States of America, of any article, the growth, produce, 
or manufacture of the kingdom and _ possessions of Por- 
Jugal, than such as are, or shall be, puyable on the like 
article being the growth, produce, or manufacture of 
any other foreign country.” 
Accordingly, to give effect to the treaty, as well as to 
the intention of Congress, expressed in a proviso to the 
tariff act itself, that nothing therein contained should be 


foreign a treasury circular was issued on the 
16th of Jaly, 1844, which, among other things, declared 
the duty on the Port wine of Portugal, in casks, under 
the existing laws and treaty, to be six cents per gallon, 
and directed that the excess of duties which been 
collected on such wine should be refunded. 

By virtue of another clause in the same section of the 
act, it is provided that all imitations of Port or any other 
wines, “shall be subject to the duty provided for the 
genuine article.” Imitations of Port wine, the produc- 
tion of France, are imported to some extent into the 
United States; and the government of that country now 
claims that, under a correct construction of the act, 
these imitations ought not to pay a higher duty than 
that imposed upon the original Port wine of Portugal. 
It appears to me to be unequal and unjust, that French 


fifteen cents, while the more valuable article from Por- 
tugal should pay a daty of six cents only per gallon. I 
therefore recommend to Congress§ such legislation as 
may be necessary to correct the inequality. 

The late President, in his annual message, of Decem- 
ber last, recommended an appropriation to satisfy the 
claims of the Texan government against the United 
States, which had been previvusly adjusted, so far as the 
powers of the executive extend. ‘These claims arose out 
of the act of disarming a body of Texan troops under the 
command of Major Snively, by an officer in the service} 
of the United States, acting under the orders of our go. 
vernment; and the forcible entry into the custom-house 


of the United States, and taking away therefrom. the 


under the laws of Texas. ‘This was a liquidated debt, 
ascertained to be due to Texas when an independent 
State. Her acceptance of the terms of annexation pro- 
posed by the United States does not discharge or invali 
date the claim. I recommend that provision be made 
for its payment. 


The commissioner appointed to China during the spe- 
cial session of the Senate, in March last, shortly after. 
wards set out on his mission in the United States ship 
Columbus. On arriving at Rio de Janeiro on his paceage, 
the state of his health had become so critical, that, by 
the advice of his medical attendants, he returned to the 
United States early in the month of October last. Com. 
modore Biddle, commanding the East India squadron, 
proceeded on his voyage in the Columbus, and was 
charged by the commissioner with the duty of ex- 
ebanging with the proper authorities the ratifications of 
the treaty lately concluded with the Emperor of China. 
Since the return of the commissioner to the United 
States, his health has been much improved, and he en- 
tertains the confident belicf that he will soon be able to 
proceed on his mission. | 

Unfortunately, differences continue to exist among] 
some of the nations of South America, which, following 
our example, have established their independence, while 
in others internal dissensions prevail. It is natural that 
our sympathies should be warmly enlisted for their wel- 
fare; that we should desire that all controversies be- 
tween them should be amicably adjusted, and their gov- 
ernments administered in a manner to protect the rights, 
and promote the prosperity of their people. It is con- 
trary, however, to our settled policy, to interfere in their 
controversies, whether external or internal. 

T have thus adverted to all the subjects connected 


to. call your attention, Our policy is not only peace 
with all,. bat good-will towards all the powers of the 
earth.. While we are just to all, we vire that all 
shall be just to us. pting the differences with 
Mexico and Great Britain, our relations with all civil- 
ized nations are of the most satisfactory choracter. It is 
hoped that in this enlightened age these di may 
be amicably adjusted. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in his report to Con 
tion of our finances. The imports for the fiscal year 
ending on the thirtieth of June last, were of the value 
of one hundred and seventeen millions two hundred and 
fifty-four thousand five hundred and sixty-four dollars, 


ty dollars—leaving a balance of one hundred and one 
millions nine hundred and seven thousend seven hun- 
dred and thirty-four dollars for domestic consumption. 

The exports fur the same year were of the value of 
one hundred and fourteen millions six hundred and for 
‘ty-six thousand six hundred and six dollars; of which 
she of domestic articles was ninety-nine mil. 


hundred and seventy-six dollars. The receipts into 
the treasury during the same year were twenty- 


nation should 

to our safety and our in-/ 
that the efficient protection of our laws should 
over whole territorial limite, aud that 


nine millions seven hundred and sixty-nine thou- 
gand one hundred and thirty-three doliars and fifty-six! 
cents; of which there were derived from customs, twen- 
ty-eeven millions five hundred and twenty-eight thou. 


so construed as to interfere with subsisting treaties with| | 


imitations of Port wine should be subjected to a duty of]. 


at Bryarly’s Landing, on Red River, by certain citizens} 


goods seized by the collector of the customs as forfeited| 


| 


like article over the importer. If the duty be raised to 
ten per cent., it will produce a greater amount of money, 
and afford greater protection. If it be still raised to 
twenty, twenty-five, or thirty per cent., and if, as it ir 
raised, the revenue derived from it is found to be in- 
creased, the protection or advantage will also be in- 
creased; but if it be raised to thirty-one per cent., and 
| it is found shat the revenue produced at that rate is less 
than at thirty per cent., it ceases to be a revenue duty. 
The precise point in the ascending scale of duties at 
which it is ascertained from experience that the revenuc 
is greatest, is the maximum rate of duty which can be 
laid for the bona fide purpose of collecting money ‘for 
the support of government. To raise the duties higher 
than that point, and thereby diminish the amount col- 
lected, is tu levy them for protection merely, and not for 
revenue, As long then, as Congress may gradually in- 
| crease the rate of duty on a given article, and the reve- 
nue is increased by such increase of duty, they are 
within the revenue standard. When they go beyond 
that point, and, as they increase the duties, the revenue 
is diminished or destroyed, the act ceases to have for its 
object the raising of money to support government, but 
is for protection merely. 

It does not follow that Congress shoald levy the high- 
est duty on all articles of import which they will bear 
within the revenue standard; for such rates would pro- 
bably produce a much larger amount than the economi- 
cal administration of the government would require. 
Nor does it follow that the duties on all articles should 
be at the same, or a horizontal rate. Some articles will 


bear a much higher revenue duty than others. Below 
ought to in the Im posed, 


in the aggregate the amount which, when added to the 
Pp of sales of public lands, may be needed to pay 
the economical expenses of the government. 


In levying a tariff of duties, Congress exercise the 
taxing power, and for purposes of revenue may select the 


altogether, and permit their importation free of duty. 
On others they may impose low duties. In these classes 
should be embraced such articles of necessity as are in 
general use, and especially such as are consumed by the 
labourer arid the poor, as well as by the wealthy citizen. 
Care should be taken that all the great interests of the 
country, including manufactures, agriculture, commerce, 
navigation, and the mechanic arts, should, as far as may 
be practicable, derive equal advantages from the inciden- 
tal protection which a just system of revenue duties may 
afford. ‘Taxation, direct or indirect, is a burden, and it 
should be so imposed as to operate as equally as may be, 
on all classes, in the proportion of their ability to bear it. 
To make the taxing power an actual benefit to one 
class, necessarily increases the burden of the others be- 

ond their proportion, and would be manifestly unjust.) 

he terms “protection to domestic industry,” are o 
popular import; but they should apply under a just sys- 
tem to all the various branches of industry in our coun- 
try. The farmer or planter who toils yearly in his fields, 
is engaged in “ domestic industry,” and is as much en- 
titled to have his labour “ protected,” as the manufac- 
turer, the man of commerce, the, navigator, or the me- 
chanic, who are engaged also in “ domestic industry ” 
in their different pursuits. ‘The joint labours of all these 
classes constitute the aggregate of the “ domestic indus-| 
try” of the nation, and they are equally entitled to the 
nation’s “ protection.”” Noone of them can justly claim 
to be the exclusive recipients of “ protection,” which can 


only be afforded by increasing burdens on the “ domes-} 


tic industry ” of the others. 


If these views be correct, it remains to inquire how 
far the tariff act of 1842 is consistent with them. That 

| many of the provisions of that act are in violation of 
the cardinal principles here laid down, all must concede.| 
The rates of duty imposed by it on some articles are 
hibitory, and on others so high as greatly to diminish 


as “ protection merely,” to one branch of “ domestic in- 
dustry,” by taxing r branches. 

By the introduction of minimums,r assumed and 
false values, and by the imposition of specific duties, the 
injustice and inequality of the act of 1842, in its prac- 
tical operations on different classes and pursuits, are 
seen and felt. Many of the oppressive duties imposed 
by it under the operation of these principles, range from 
one per cent. to more than two bundred per cent. They 
are prohibitory on some articles, partially so on others, 
and bear most heavily on articles of common necessity, 
and but lightly on articles of luxury. It is so framed} 
| that much the greatest burden which it imposes is thrown} 
on labor and the poorer classes who are least able to bear 
it, while it protects capital and exempts the rich from 
paying their just proportion of the taxation required for 
the support of government. While it protects the capi. 
tal of the wealthy manufacturer, and increases his profits, 
it does not benefit the operatives or labourers in his em. 
ployment, whose wages have not been increased by it. 
Articles of prime necessity or of coarse quality and 
low price, used by the masses of the people, are, in many 
instances, subjected by it to heavy taxes, while articles 
of finer quality and higher price, or of luxury, which 
can be used only by the opulent, are lightly taxed. It 
imposes heavy and unjust burdens on the farmer, the 
planter, the commercial man, and those of all other pur- 
suits except the capitalist who has made his investments} 
in manufactures. All the great interests of the coun- 
try are not, as nearly as may be practicable, equally 
protected by it. 

The government in theory knows no distinction o 
persons, or classes, and should not bestow upon some 
favours and privileges which all others may not-enjoy. 
It was the purpose of its illustrious founders to base the 
institutions which they reared upon the great and un- 
changing principles of justice and equity, conscious that 
if administered in the spirit in which they were con. 
ceived, they would be felt only by the benefits which 
they diffused, and would secure fur themselves a defence 
in the hearts of the people, more powerful than standing 
armies, and all the means and appliances invented to 
sustain governments founded in injustice and oppres- 


sion. 

The well-known fact that the tariff act of 1842 was 
passed by a majority of one vote in the Senate, and 
two in the House of Representatives, and that some of 
those who felt themselves constrained, under the pecu- 
liar circumstances existing at the time, to vote in its fa. 
vour, proclaimed its defects, and expressed their deter-' 
mination to aid in its modification on the first opportuni- 
ty, affords strong and conclusive evidence that it was 
not intended to be permanent, and of the expediency and 
necessity of its thorough revision. 

In recommending to Congress a reduction of the pre- 
sent rates of duty, and a revision and modification of 
the act of 1842, [ am far from entertaining opinions un- 


money to the treasury, and will incidentally and neces-| 


care so to adjust them on different articles as tu produce} 


objects of taxation. ‘They may exempt certain articles] 


g uneqaal burdens on other interests 
any system of indirect taxation, 


the abolition of the mini- 
arbitrary, and false values,| 


cost. The articles by all are taxed at the 
A system of ad.valorem revenue duties, with proper, 


discriminations and proper guards against frauds in 
collecting them, it is not doubted, will afford ample in- 
cidental advantages to the manufacturers, and enabie| 
them to derive as great profits as.can be derived from 
any other regular Cesiness:: It is believed that such a 
system, strictly within the revenue standard, will place 
the manufacturing interests on a stable footing, and in- 
ure to their permanent advantage; while it will, as 
nearly as may be practicable, extend to all the great 
interests of the country the incidental protection which 
can be afforded by our revenve laws. Such a syste:n, 
when once firmly established, would be permanent, and 
not be subject to the constant complaints, agitations, 
and changes which must ever occur, when duties are 
not Jaid for revenue, but for the “protection merely” of a 

In the deliberations of Congress on this subject, it is 

hoped that a spirit of mutual concession and compro- 
mise between conflicting interests may prevail, and that 
the result of their labours may be crowned with the 
y the constitution of the United States it is provided, 
that “ no money shall be drawn from the treasury but in 
consequence of appropriations made by law.” A public} 
treasury was undoubtedly contemplated and intended to 
be created, in which the pablic money should be kept 
from the period of collection until needed for public uses. 
In the collection and disbursement of the public money, 
no agencies hate ever been employed by law, except 
such as were appointed by the government, dirvotly re. 
sponsible to it, aad under its control. 

The safe-keeping of the public money should be con- 
fided to a public treasury, created by law, and under 
like responsibility and control, It is not to be imagined 
that the framers of the constitution could have intended 
that a treasury should be created as a place of deposit 
and safe-keeping of the public money which was irre- 
sponsible to the government. The first Congress under 
the constitution, by the aet of the second September, 
1789, “to establish the ‘Treasury Department,” provided 
for the appointment of a treasurer, and made it his duty 
“to receive and keep the moneys of the United States,” 
and “at all times to submit to the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury and the Comptroller, or either of thei, the inspec-| 
tion of the moneys in his hands.” 

That banks, national or state, could not have been in- 
tended to be used as a substitute for the treasury spoken 
of in the constitution, as keepers of the public money, is 
manifest from the fact, that at that time there was no 
national bank, and but three or four State banks of limi- 
ted capital existed in the country. Their employment 
as depositories was first resorted to, to a limited extent, 
but with no avowed intention of continuing them per- 
manently, in place of the treasury of the constitution. 
When they were afterwards from tine to time em- 
ployed, it was from motives of supposed convenience. 

Our experience has shown that, When banking corpo- 
rations have been the keepers of the public moneys, and 
been thereby made, in effect, th® treasury, the govern- 
ment can have no guaranty that it can command the 
use of its own money for public purposes. The late 
Bank of the United States to be faithless. ‘The 
State banks which were afterwards employed were faith- 
less. But a few years ago, with millions of public mo- 
ney in their keeping, the government was brought al- 
most to bankruptcy, and the public credit seriously 1m. 
| paired, because of their inability or indisposition to pay, 

on demand, to the public creditors, in the only currency 
recognized by the constitution. 

Their failure occurred in a period of peace, and great 
incunvenience and loss were suffered by the public from 
it. Had the country been involved in a foreign war, 
that inconvenience and loss would have been much 


calamity. The public money should not be mingled 
with private funds of banks or individuals, or be used 
for private purposes. When it is placed in banks for 
safe keeping, it is in effect loaned to them without Inte- 
rest, and is loaned by them upon interest, to the borrow- 
ers from them. 
The public money is converted into banking capital, 
and is used and loaned out for the private profit of bank 
stockholders; and when called for, (as was the case in 
1837,) it may be in the pockets of the borrowers from 
the banks, instead of being in the public treasury con- 
templated by the constitution. The framers of the con- 
stitution could never have intended that the money paid 


_into the treasury should be thus converted to private; 


use, and placed beyond the control of the government. 
Banks which hold the public money are often tempt- 


snd thus stimulate, if not produce 


spirit of speculation and extravagance, which sooner or 
later must result in ruin to thousands. If the public 
money be not permitted to be thus used, but be kept in 
the treasury and paid out to the public creditors in gold 
and silver, the temptation afforded by its deposit with 
banks to an undue expansion of their business would be 
checked, while the amount of the constitutjonal curren- 
cy left in circulation would be enlarged, by its employ- 
ment in the public collections and disbursements, and 
| the banks themselves would, in conscquence, be found 
in a safer and sounder eondition. 

At present, State banks are employed as depositories, 
but without adequate regulation of law, whereby the 
public money can be secured against the casualties and 
excesses, revulsions, suspensions, and defalcations, to 
which, from overissues, overtrading, and inordinate de- 
sire for gain, or other causes, they are constantly ex- 
posed. ‘The Secretary of the ‘Treasury has in all cases, 
when it was practicable, taken collateral security for the 
amount which they hold, by the pledge of stocks of the 
United States, or such of the States as were in good 
credit. Some of the deposit banks have given this de- 
scription of security, and others have declined to do so. 


Entertaining the opinion that “ the separation of the 
moneys of the government from banking institutions is 


indispensable for the safety of the funds of the government| 


and the rights of the people,” I recommend to Congress 
that provision be made by law for such separation, and 


that a constitutional treasury be created for the safe- 


keeping of the public money. ‘The constitutional trea- 


sury recommended is designed as a secure depository] 


for the public money, without any power to make loans 
or discounts, or to issue any paper whatever as a cur- 
rency or circulation. I cannot doubt that such a trea- 
sury as was contemplated by the constitution, should be 
independent of all banking corporations. 

The money of the people should be kept in the trea- 
sury of the people created by law, and be in the custody 
of agents of the people chosen by themselves, according 
to the forms of the constitution ; agents who are directly 
responsible to the government, who are under adequate 
bonds and oaths, and who are subject to severe punish- 
ments for any embezzlement, private use, or misappli- 
cation of the public funds and for any failure in other 


importations, and to produce a less arnount of revenue} respects to performs thew duties. 


than would be derived from lower rates. They operate| 


To say that the people or their government are in- 
competent, or not to be trusted with the custody of their 
own money,ia their own treasury, provided by them- 
selves, but inust rely on the presidents, cashiers, and 
stockhulders of banking corporations, not appointed by 
them, nor responsible to them, would be to concede that 
they are incompetent for self-government 

n recommending the establishment of a constitu- 
tional treasury, in which the public money shall be kept. 
I desire that adequate provision be made by law for its 
safety, and that all executive discretion ‘or control over 
it sha!l be removed, except such as may be necessary in 
directing its disbursement in pursuance of appropria- 
tions made by law. 

Under our present land system, limiting the minimum 
price at which the public lands can be entered to one 
dollar and twenty-five cents per acre, large quantities of 
lands of inferior quality remain unsold, because they 
will not command that price. From the records of the 
General Land Office it appears that, of the public lands. 


‘remaining unsold in the several States and Territories{ 


in which they are situated, thirty-nine millions one hun- 
dred and five thousand five hundred and seventy-seven 
acres have been in the market, subject to entry more 
than twenty years; forty-nine millions six hundred and 
thirty-eight sand six hundred and forty-four acres 
for more than fifleen years; seventy-three millions se- 
venty-four thousand and six hundred acres for more 
than ten years; and one hundred and six millions one 
hundred and seventy-six thousand nine hundred and six- 
ty-one acres for more than five years. 

Much the largest portion of these lands will continue 
be unsalable at the minimum price at which they are 
permitted to be sold, so long as large territories of lands 
from which the more valuable portions have not been 
selected are annuelly brought into market by the gov- 
ernment. With the view to the sale and settlement of 
these inferior lands, I recommend that the price be, 
graduated and reduced below the present minimum 
rate, confining the sales at the reduced prices to settlers 
and cultivators in limited quantities. 3 

If graduated and reduced in price for a limited term 
to one dollar per acre, and after the expiration of that 
‘period for a second and third term to lower rates, a large 
portion of these lands would be and many 
worthy citizens, who are unable to pay higher rates, 
‘could purchase homes for themselves aud their fami- 

ies. 


By adopting the policy of graduation and reduction 
of ne bcos oe inferior lands will be sold for their real 
value, while the States in which they lie will be freed 
from the inconvenience, if not the injustice to which 
they are subjected, in consequence of the United States 
continuing to own large quantities of public lands with- 
in their borders, not liable to taxation for the support of | 
their local governments. 

I recommend the continuance of the policy of grant- 
ing mptions, in its most liberal extent, to all those 
who have settled, or may hereafter settle, on the public) 


r to the manufacturers. On the contrary, I de 
‘sire to see them prosperous, as far as they can ‘be so, 


greater, and might have resulted in extreme public| 


capital they command, and their superior ability to pur- 


chase, render it impossible for the settler to compete 
them in the market. 

y putting down all com inations 
eiondianen and speculators are usually enabled to 
purchase the lands, including the improvements of the 
settlers, at the minimum price of the government, and 
either turn them out of their homes, or extort from them, 
according to their ability to pay, double or quadruple 
the amount paid for them to the government. Jt is to 
the enterprize anti perseverance of the hardy pioneers; 
of the West, who penetrate the wilderness with their 
families, suffer the dangers, the privations and hardships) 
attending the settlement of a new country, and prepare 
the way for the body of emigrants who, in the course of 
a few years, usually follow them, that we are, in a great 
degree, indebted for the rapid extension and aggran- 
dizement of our counyy. 

As experience has proved that no portion of our popa- 
lation are more patriotic than the hardy and brave men 
of the frontier, or more ready to obey the call of their 
country, and to defend her rights and her honour when-| 
ever and by whatever enemy assailed; they should be 
protected from the grasping speculator, and secured, at 
the minimum price of the public lands, in the humble 
homes which they have improved by their labour. With 
this end in view, all vexatious or unnecessary restric- 
tions imposed upon them by the <_< pre-emption 
laws, should be repealed or modified. It is the true 
policy of the government to afford facilities ww its citi- 
zens to become the owners of sinall portions of our vast 
public domain at low and moderate prices. 

The present system of managing the mineral lands of 
the United States, is believed to be radically defective. 
More than a million of acres of the public lands, sup- 
posed to contain Jead and other minerals, have been re- 
served from sale, and numerous leases upon them have 
been granted to individuals upon a stipulated rent. The 
system of granting leases has proved to be not only un- 
profitable to the government, but unsatisfactory to the 
citizens who have gone upon the lands, and must, if con- 
tinued, lay the foundation of much future difficulty be- 
tween the government and the lessees. 

According to the official records, the amount of rents 
received by the government for the years 1841, 1842, 
1843, and 1844, was $6354.74, while the expenses of the 
system during the same period, including salaries of su- 
perintendents, agents, clerks, and incidental expenses, 
were $26111.11—the income being Jess than one-fourth 
of the expenses. ‘To this pecuniary loss may be added 
the injury sustained by the public in consequence of the 
destruction of timber, and the careless and wasteful 
manner of working the mines. : 

The system has given rise to much litigation between 
the United States and individual citizens, producing irri- 
tation and excitement in the mineral region, and involv- 
ing the government in heavy additional expenditures. It 
is believed that similar losses and embarrassments will 
continue to occur, while the present system of leasing 
these lands remains unchanged. These lands are now 
under the superintendence and care of the War Depart- 
ment, with the ordinary duties of which they have no 
proper or natural connection. 

I recommend the repeal of the present system, and 
that these lands be placed under the superintendence 
and management of the General Land Office, us other 
public lands, and be brought into market and sold upon 
such terms as Congress in their wisdom may prescribe, 
reserving to the government an equitable per centage o! 
the gross amount of mineral product, and that the pre- 
emption principle be extended to resident miners and 
settlers upon them, at the minimum price which may be 
established by Congress. 

I refer you to the accompanying report of the Secre- 
tary of War, for information respecting the present situa- 
tion of the army, and its operations during the past year ; 
the state of our defences; the condition of the public 
works; and our relations with the various Indian tribes 
within our limits or upon our boarders. I invite your 
attention tu the suggestions contained in that report, in 


When orders were given during the past summer for 


| ‘Texas, our troops were widely dispersed, and in small 
detachments, occupying posts remote from each other. 
The prompt and expeditious manner in which an army, 
embracing more than half our peace establishment, was 
drawn together on an emergency so sudden, reflects 
great credit on the officers who were intrusted with the 
execution of these orders, as well as upon the discipline 
of the army itself. 
To be in strength to protect and defend the people 
and territory of Texas, in the event Mexico should com- 
mence hostilities, or invade her territories with a large 
army, which she threatened, I authorized the general as- 
signed to the command of the army of occupation to 
make requisitions for additional forces from several o 
the States nearest the Texian territory, and which could 
must expeditiously furnish them, if, in his opinion, a 
larger force than that under his command, and the aux- 
tHiery aid which; ender ctircumetances, he was au- 
thorised to receive from Texas, should be required. “The 
contingency upon-which the exercise of his authority 
depended, has not occurred. 


State artillery from the city of New Orleans were sent 
into ‘Texas, and mustered into the service of the United 
States, are fully stated in the report of the Secretary of 
Wal. 
for the payment of these troops, as well as a small num. 
ber of Texian volunteers, whom the commanding gen- 


service. 


During the last summer, the first regiment of dra- 
goons made extensive excursions through the Indian 
cuantry on our borders, a part of them advancing nearly 
to the possessions of the Hudson Bay Company in the 
north, und a part as far as the South Pass of the Rocky 


of the Colorado of the West. The exhibition of this 


regions, and the councils held with them by the com- 
manders of the expeditions, it is believed, will have a 
salutary influence in restraining them from hostilities 
among themselves, and maintaining friendly relations 
between them and the United States. An interesting 
account of one of these excursions accompanies the re- 
port of the Secretary of War. 


Under the directions of the War Department, Brevet 
Captain Fremont, of the Corps of Topographical Engi. 
neers, has been employed since 1842 in exploring the 
country west of the Mississippi; and beyond the Rocky 
Mountains. Two expeditions have already been brought 
to a close, and the reports of that scientific and enter- 
prizing officer, have furnished much interesting and 
valuable information. He is now engaged in a third 
expedition; but it is not expected that this arduous ser. 
vice will be completed in season to enable me to com- 
municate the result to Congress at the present session. 

Our relations with the Indian tribes are of a favoura- 
ble character. The policy of removing them to a 
| country designed for their permanent residence, west 
| of the Mississippi, and without the limits of the organ- 
ized States and Territories, is better appreciated by them 
than it was a few years ago; while education is now at- 
tended to, and the habits of civilized life are gaining 
ground among them. | 

Serious difficulties of long standing continue to dis- 
tract the several parties into which the Cherokees are 
unhappily divided. The efforts of the government to 
adjust the difficulties between them have hitherto proved 
unsuccessful; and there remains no probability that 
this desirable object can be accomplished without the 
aid of farther legislation by Congress. I will, at an 
early period of your session, present the subject for your 
consideration, accompanied with an exposition of the 
complaints and claims of the several parties into whieh 
the nation is divided, with a view to the adoption of 
such measures by Congress as may enable the Execu- 
tive to do justice to them respectively, and put an end, 


and still prevail, among them. 

I refer you to the report of the Secretary of the Navy 
for the present condition of that branch of the national 
defence; and for grave suggestions, having for their 
object the increase of its efficiency, and a greater econ- 

omy in its management. During the past year the 

officers and men have performed their duty in a satis- 
factory manner. ‘The orders which have been given, 
have been executed with promptness and fidelity. A 
larger force than has often formed one squadron under 
our flag was readily concentrated in the Gulf of Mexico, 
and apparently without unusual effort. It is especially 
to be observed, that notwithstanding the union of so 
considerable a force, no act was committed that even the 
jealousy of an irritated power could construe as an act 
of aggression ; and that the commander of the squadron 
. and his officers, in strict conformity with their instruc- 
tions, hulding themselves ever ready for the most active 
duty, have achieved the still purer glory of contributing 
to the rvation of peace. 

It is believed that at all our foreign stations the honour 
of our flag has been maintained, and that, generally, our 
ships of war bave been distinguished for their good dis- 
cipline and order. I am happy to add, that the display 
of maritime force which was required by the events of 
the summer, has been made wholly within the usual 
appropriations for the service of the year, so that no 
additional appropriations are required. 

The commerce of the United States, and with it the 
navigating interest, have steadily and rapidly increased 
since the organization of our government, until, it is 
believed, we are now second to but one power in the 


| 


rior to none. Exposed as they must be, it has been a 
wise policy to afford to these important interests protec- 
tion with our ships of war, distributed in the great high- 
ways of trade throughout the world. For more than 
thirty years appropriations have been made, and annv-| 
ally expended, for the gradual increase of our naval 
forces. In peace, our navy performs the important duty 
of ing our commerce ; and, in the event of war, 
will be, as it has been, a most efficient means of defence. 
The successful use of steam navigation on the ocean} 
has been followed by the introduction of war-steamers| 


relation to these prominent objects of national interest.| 


conceutrating a military force on the western frontier of 


The circumstances under which two companies of 


I recommend to Congress tht provision be made 


eral thought it necessary to receive or muster into our 


Mountains, and the head waters of the tributary streams 


military force among the Indian tribes in those distant 


| if possible, to the dissensions which have long prevailed, | 


world, and at no distant day we shall probably be infe-| 


ing No country has greater 
ties fur the of vessels of this descri 
than ours, or can promise itself greater advantages 
their employment. They are admirably adapted to 
protection of our commerce, to the rapid transmission 
of intelli and to the coast defence. In pursu- 
ance of wise policy of a gradual increase of our 
navy, large supplies of live oak timber, and other mate- 
rials for ship bailding, have been collected, and are now 
under shelter and in a state of good preservation, while 
iron steamers can be built with great facility in various 
parts of the Union. 
The use of iron as a material, especially in the con- 
struction of steamers, which can enter with safety many 
of the harbours along our coast now inaccessible 
vessels of greater draught, and the practicability 
constructing them in the interior, strongly recommends 
that liberal appropriations should be made for this i 
portant object. Whatever may have been our policy i 
the earlier stages of the government, when the nation 
was in its infancy, our shipping interests and commerce} 
comparatively small, our resources limited, our 
tion sparse and scarcely extending beyond the limits of 
the thirteen States, that policy must be essentially dif- 
ferent now that we have grown from three to more than 
twenty millions of t our commerce, carried 
in our own ships, is found in every sea, and that our 
territorial boundaries and settlements have been so 
greatly expanded. 
Neither our commerce, nor our long line of coast on 
the ecean and on the lakes, can be successfully de- 
fended against foreign aggression by means of furtifica- 
tionsalone. These are essential at important commer. 
cial and military pints, but our chief reliance for this 
object must be on a well organized, efficient navy. The 
benefits resulting from such a navy are not confined to 
the Atlantic states. The productions of the interior 
which seek a market abroad, are directly dependent on 
the safety and freedom of our commerce. The occupa- 
tion of the Balize below New Orleans by a hostile force, 
would embarrass, if not stagnate, the whole export trade 
of the Mississippi, and affect the value of the agricul- 
tural products of the entire valley of that mighty river 
and its tributaries. 
t has never | our polic intai 
armies of peace. Thay 
to the genius of our free institutions, would impose! 
heavy burdens on the peaple. and be dangerous to pub- 
lic liberty. Our reliance for protection and defence on 
the land must be mainly on our citizen soldiers, who 
will be ever ready, as they ever have been ready in 
times past, to rush with alacrity, at the call of their 
country to her defence. This description of force, 
however, cannot defend our coast, harbours, and inland 
seas, nor protect our commerce on the ocean or the 
lakes. These must be protected by our navy. 
Considering an increased naval force, a especially 
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PresipENt’s Messace.—The anoual message 
of the President of the United States to Con- 
gress, which assembled on the Ist inst., occu- 
pies, according to our uniform custom, a place 
in our paper; and has necessarily excluded se- 
veral articles, in type, which would otherwise 
have appeared. 


As a matter of intelligence, which may prove 


| interesting to all our readers, we have inserted 


on our fourth page a list of the names of the 
members of the present Congress. 


Recent Puntications.—The notices of re- 
cent publications, which were prepared for our 
last paper, but excluded by a press of matter, 
are, with additional ones, inserted this week. 


Anotrner ConventTion.—We learn from the 
Christian Observer, that a convention, prelimin- 
ary to the meeting of the General Assembly 
(New school,) will be held in Philadelphia in 
May next, the object of which will be “to take 
into consideration the interests of the church, 
and the cause of Christ, as connected with 
slavery, and, if.possible, devise a remedy for 
the evil,” 


Newmanta on New Jersey Sort.—In this 
pamphlet .we recognize an able pen which 
we have had occasion hitherto to commend. 
The design of the author, “A Presbyterian,” 
is to point out the departures of the Episcopal 
Bishop of New Jersey, from the old paths of 
Episcopacy, by which he has identified himself 
with the Tractarians. The whole is capitally 
executed, showing that the author is a shrewd 
observer, and we may say, a keen satirist. 
Bishop Doane must feel uneasy at the near 
neighbourhood of one who is so capable of stir- 
ring up his mind by way of remembrance. 


Siens.—Bishop Hughes, we understand, has 
sailed for Europe, in company with President 
Harley, of St. John’s College, whose health 
is impaired, and whom he accompanies, it is 
said, chiefty from affectionate_regard. He no 
doubt, however, has other motives, as he has 
announced his intention, on his return, to esta- 
blish in New York, hospitals, which are to be 
under the care of the Sisters of Charity. The 
whole machinery of Popery will soon be in full 
operation in our country. We object not, cer- 


| tainly, to charity, and especially to the care 


of the sick; but who does not know that the 
great object of the Sisters of Charity isto make 
converts to Popery, and to accompany their 
medicines with the rites of their religion? Our 
French correspgndent has, on more than one 
occasion, told us how they manage this matter 


of steam vessels, corresponding with our growth and 
importance as a nation, and proportioned to the in- 
creased and increasing naval power of other nations,| 
of vast importance as regards our safety, and the great 
and growing interests to be protected by it, L recom-| 
mend the subject to the favoufable consideration*of 
Congress. 

The report of the Postmaster General herewith com- 
municated, contains a detailed statement of the opera- 
tions of his department during the past yeare It will 
be seen that the income from postages wiil fall short of 
the expenditures for the year between one and two mil-' 
lions of dollars. This deficiency has been caused by 
the reduction of the rates of postage, which was made 
by the act of the third of March last. No principle’ 
has been more generally acquiesced in by the people! 
than that this department should sustain itself by limit. 
ing its expenditures to its income. Congress has never 
sought to make it a source of revenue for gener.) pur-, 
poses, except for a short period during the last war wi 
Great Britain, nor should it ever become a charge on 
the general tre If Congress shall adhere to this 
principle, as I think they ought, it will be necessary| 
either to curtail the present mail service, so as to re- 
duce the expenditures, or so to modify the act of the 
third of March last as to improve its revenues, ‘The 
extension of the mail service, and the additional facili- 
ties which will be demanded by the rapid extension! 
and increase of population on our western frontier, 
will not admit of such curtailment as will materially; 
reduce the present expenditures. 

In the adjustment of the tariff of postages the 
ests of the people demand, that the lowest rates be 
adopted which will produce the necessary revenue to 
meet the expenditures of the Department. I invite the 
attention of Congress to the suggestions of the Post- 
master-General on this subject, under the belief that 
such a modification of the late law may be made as 
will yield sufficient revenue without further calls on 
the treasury, and with very little change in the pre- 
sent rates of postage. 

Proper measures have been taken, in pursuance of 
the act of the third of March last, for the establishment 
of lines of mail steamers between this and foreign 
countries. ‘The importance of this service commends 
itself stfongly to favourable consideration. 

With the growth of our country, the public business 
which devolves on the heads of the several Executive 

Departments has greatly increased. In some respects 
the distribution of duties among them seems to be in- 
congruous, and many of these might be transferred 


ests. A more auspicious time for the consideration of 
this subject by Congress, with a view to system in the 


probably occur. 


relate to our foreign affairs. By the great enlarge- 
ment of the family of nations, the increase of our 
commerce, and the corresponding extension of our co..- 
sular system, the business of this department has been 
| greatly increased. In its present organization, many du- 
ties of a domestic nature, and consisting of details, are 
devolved on the Secretary of State which do not ap- 
propriately belong ta the foreign department of the 
government, and may properly be transferred to some 
other department. One of these grows out of the 
present state of the law concerning the Patent Office, 
which, a few years since, was a subordinate clerkship, 
but has become a distinct bureau, of great importance. 
With an excellent internal organization, it is still con- 
nected with the State department. In the transaction 
of its business, questions of much importance to in- 
ventors, and the community, frequently arise, which by 
existing laws, are referred for decision to a board, of 
which the Secretary of State is a member. These 
questious are legal, and the connection which now ex- 
ists between the State Department and the Patent 
Office, may, with great propriety and advantage, be 
transferred to the Attorney General. 

In his last annual message to Congress, Mr. Madi- 
son invited attentivn to a proper provision for the At- 
torney General as an “ important improvement in the 
executive establishment.” ‘This recommendation was 
repeated by some of his successors. The official 
duties of the Attorney Genegal have been much in- 
creased within a few years, and his office has become| 
one of great importance. His duties may be still 
further increased with advantage to the public inte 
As an executive officer, his residence and constant at- 
tention at the seat of government are required, 

Legal questions involving important principles, and 
large amounts of public money, are constantly referred 
to him by the President and executive departments for 
his examination and decision. The public business} 
under his official managemest before the judiciary has 
been so augmented by the extension of our territory, 
and the acts of Congress authorizing suits against the 
United States for large bodies of valuable public lands, 
as greatly to increase his labours and responsibilities. 
I therefore recommend that the Attorney General be 
placed on the same footing with the heads of the other 
executive departments, with such subordinate officers, 
provided by law for his department, as may be required 
to discharge the additional duties which have been or 
may be devolved upon him. 

Congress possess the power of exclusive legislation| 
over the District of Columbia; and I commend the in- 
terests of its inhabitants to your favourable considera- 
tion. The people of this District have no legislative] 
body of their own, and must confide their local as well 
as their general interests to representatives in whose 
election they have wo voice, and over whose official con- 
duct they have no control. Each member of tlie Na- 
tiona] Legislature should consider himself as their im- 
‘mediate representative, and should be the more ready 
to give attention to their interests and wants, because 
he is not responsible to them. I recommend that a 
liberal and generous spirit may characterize your mea- 
sures in relation to them. I shall be ever disposed to 
show a proper regard for their wishes; and, within 
constitutional limits, shall at all times cheerfully co- 
operate with you for the advancement of their welfare. 

I trust that it may not be deemed inappropriate to 
the occasion fur me to dwell for a moment on the me- 
mory of the most eminent citizen of our country, who, 
during the summer that is gone by, has descended to 
the tomb. The enjoyment of contemplating, at the 
advanced age of near four-score years, the happy con- 
dition of his country, cheered the hast hours of Andrew 
Jackson, who departed this life in the hope of a blessed 
immortality. His death was happy, as his life had been 
eminently useful. He had an unfaltering confidence in 
the virtue and capacity of the people, and in the perma- 
nence of that free government which he had largely 
contributed to establish and defend. His great deeds 
had secured to him the affections of his fellow-citizens, 
and it was his happiness to witness the growth and 
glory of his country which he loved so well. 

He departed amidst the benedictions of millions of 
freemen. The nativn paid its tribute to his memory 
at his tomb. Coming generations will learn from his 
example the love of country and the rights of man. In 
his language on a similar occasion to the present, “I 
now commend you, féllow-citizens, to the guidance of 
Almighty God, with fall reliance on His merciful provi- 
dence for the maintenance of oar free institutions; and 
with an earnest supplication, that whatever errors it 
may be my lot to commit in discharging the arduous 
duties which have devolved on me, will find a remedy 
in the harmony and wisdom of your counsels.” 


| 


| of the decline of their health. 


organization of the several departments, and a more en 
appropriate division of the public business, will not! 


The most important duties of the State Department! 


in France, and that when a’sick Protestant falls 
into their hands, they refuse him the conaola- 
tion of a visit from a Protestant minister, 


Return or Misstonarres.—Mr. R. Morris 
and wife, with their four children, have returned 


| to the United States, from the Presbyterian 
from one to another with advantage to the public inter-' 


mission at Lodiana, India, in consequence 
Mr. Morris was 
gaged in the printing establishment at that 
place and has been very useful. We have 
seen a letter addressed to Dr. Cuyler, of Phila- 
delphia, by the Rev. Henry R. Wilson, jun., and 
brought by Mr. Morris, from which, although 
nearly a year old, we will make an extract for 
our next paper. 

The Presbyterian Advocate of Pittsburgh, 
says: 

“We regret to state that the Rev. S. M. Coon 
and lady, who were married in this city some 
months since and went as missionaries to the 
Western Indians, have been obliged to return 
by the extreme sickness which has prevailed 
throughout the West. The other missionaries 
were decidedly of the opinion that nothing short 
of leaving the field could preserve their lives. 
They have suffered very severely during their 
stay and on their return, and are still in a very 
feeble state. 


New Encianp Primer.—We are gratified 
to see that our esteemed friend, the Rev. Eli F. 
Cooley, of Trenton, has taken the pains to col- 
late the editions of that too much forgotten little 
book, “the New England Primer,” and restore 
it to its original form. It is with pleasure we 
have looked over this neat edition, and now re- 
commend it for general circulation. Our New 
England brethren would act worthily of their 
parentage by favouring its diffusion, and we 
should be pleased to hear that tens of thousands 
were spread over the land of the Pilgrims. The 
Primer may be had in quantities by addressing 
Mr. Cooley, at Trenton, New Jersey. 


TENDENCIES OF the head 


_ of Recent Publications, we have noticed the ap- 


pearance of the Lectures of Professors Miche- 
let and Quinet. We ask the ‘attention of our 
readers to a brief extract from the latter, When 
it is considered, that the Lecturer has most 
carefully and impartially studied the history of 
the Jesuits, his opinions should have great weight 
with those who are accustomed to ridicule the 
alarm which many feel at the great increase of 
this order in the United States. . 

His language is: “In the midst of this 
work, | see something strange which suddenly 
enlightens me upon the nature of the Order of 
Jesus. Placed in a monarchy, it undermines 
it in the name of democracy ; and reciprocally 
it undermines democracy in the name of mon- 
archy; whatever it may be at its commence- 
ment, it ends, extraordinary thing! by being 
equally contrary to the French royalty under 
Henry Ilf., to the English aristocracy under 
James II., to the Venetian Oligarchy,to the Dutch 
liberty, to the Spanish, Russian or Neapolitan 
autocracy; which has caused its expulsion 
thirty-nine times by governments, not only of 
different, but opposite forms. There comes a 
moment when these governments feel that this 
order is on the point of stifling in them the 
very principle of existence ; then of whatever or- 
igin they may be, they repulse it after having 
called it. We shall see presently what idea it 
is, for the profit of which, the Society of Jesus 


lands, whether surveyed or unsurveyed, ‘to which the| in great and increasing numbers into the navies of the ' JAMES K. POLK. 
principal maritime powers of the world, A due regard Wasuincton, December 2, 1845. 


provokes, in the long run, the death of every 
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tripped over the lawn, now, by some sad mis- 


cide to be an improvement. We protest against 


he has taught ip a singing ‘school, to meddle 


is our country, its moral aspect is far more 


_ that intimately connected with the former is 


\ influence with men, but on account of the char- 


_of the danger to be suspected and feared from 


keep the death bed in view, and the feelings 


tion with each other—and in effort to sustain 
- berinstalled pastor of the church of Hopewell, by 


‘from Ps. *xiv. 


Beaver tothe Presbytery of Ohio. 
_* By the Presbytery of Coshocton, Mr. San- 
ders Diffendorf was ordained on the 10th of 
September; and on the 24th October installed) 
“pastor of East-Hopewell church, Ohio. — 

~ On the 20th of November, by the Presbytery 


a0 wlarming but pictare 
Other nations have realized it—the experi 
is.ia.-the course. of trial with our own... 


Catalogue of the Seminary. just published, w 
obtain the following stimmary, which exhibits a 
numberof students than any preceding 
year. First class—38; Second do—54; Third 
do—54; Total 146. 


forms us that the Episcopal Bishop of Alabama, 
has displaced the Rev, Julian E. Sawyer fromthe 
ministry, for causes not affecting his moral 


A Hover to Disporawrs.—*“Sir Isaac New- 
ton would never dispute in company. When 
‘be had delivered an opinion which any one 
chose to controvert, he would not be at the 
painsto-defend it, but contented himself with 
sazing, ‘I believe, sir, if you will be at the 
trouble of examining my opinion, you will find 
‘I have very good reasons forit.” 


- Mepoiers.—This is the softest term we can 
select to express, with any sort of truth, our 
‘sense of the conduct of those empyrics in mu- 
sic, who without sense, without taste, and with- 
‘out reverence, undertake to change some of the 
most beautiful and ancient church - melodies, 
which have become inwrought with the devout 
‘associations of our earliest attempts to praise 
God. We never hear one of these mutilated 
tunes in public worship without something of 
the sorrow which we would feel in looking at 
a@dear friend, with whom we had often gaily 


chance, compelled to hobble on crutches. We 
feel more than sorrow, we feel indignation, our 
equanimity is disturbed, our worship is marred. 
We can truly say we never ‘heard one of 
these alterations, which a correct ear would de- 


the right of any ignorant pretender, because 


with tunes which, from long use, have be- 
come in a manner sacred, Discord in a con- 
gregation is almost uniformly the result of their 
introduction, and we have more than once seen 
sensible people lay down their Psalm books, in 
utter despair of keeping in the track of the 
bold innovators. Will not our pastors in mer- 
cy prohibit the use of such tunes? Will they 
not mark with an interdict, the upstarts which 
appear under the guise of old friends, but soon 
prove themselves to be impostors? Had we the 
power we would put under the ban of excom- 
munication both music books and choristers, 
promoting and countenancing such barbarism. 


O’ConneELt.—In our foreign papers we are 
continually pained with notices of the proceed- 
ings of this arch demagogue. His breath is 
‘spent in inflammatory speeches; his fierce de- 
nunciations fall on all who favour not his am- 
bitious projects; with the profession of zeal for 
religion, he has no hesitation in having his, 
repeal dinners on the Sabbath; with the pre- 
teuce of patriotism he robs the poor; and it is 
no difficult matter to detect his paramount de- 
sire for the “ rent,” by which the whole anise 
Catholic population are made to contribute to 
his grasping cupidity. - 


Eccrirstasticat.—On the evening of Wed- 
nesday, | the 26th ultimo, the Rev. George 
Potts, D. D., was installed pastor of the Presby- 
terian church on University place, the organi- 
zation of which we noticed a few weeks since. 
The sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. 


. Milledoler, from 2d Corinthians v. 20. He). 


remarked that beautiful and magnificent as 
grand and interesting than its physical, and 


the minister of Christ. In considering btm he 
spoke—lIst. Of his office, which was that of an 
ambassador, vested with dignity and important 
powers. 2d. Of his «work, which is twofold 
to edafy the Church and enlarge it—and 3d. of 
the respect due to him, not for his talents or his: 


acter in which he appears. The constitu- 
tional questions to the people and the pastor, 


were put by the Rev. Mr. Stevenson of Wil-| 
_liamsburgh. The Rev. Dr. J. W. Alexander 


delivered the charge to the pastor. He spoke 
the worldly side of the minister’s office. To all 
preachers there is danger from this source; 
applause from men and admiration of the learn- 
ing or eloquence of a discourse, are a melancholy 
proof that the preacher has not accomplished 
his purpose—that the pointless arrow has been 
picked up to be admired for its polish, and the 
beauty of its feather. Let the pastor always 


with which he.will then look back on his minis- 
try. The Rev. Mr. Jacobus delivered the cha rge 
tothe congregation. They were many, he said, 
their pastor but one ; and regarding themselves 
as many, each would be in danger of forgetting 
his individual duty. The burden of his charge 
was that they should be united—in spirit, in ac- 


their pastor. | 
The Rev. Samuel Hair was on the 27th Octo- 


a committee of the Presbytery of Ohio. The 
sermon was preached the Rev. S. F. Grier, 
The Rev. C. V. McKaig 
presided and gave the charges toppastor and 
people. And on the following day Mr. Hair 
was installed by the same committee, pastor of 
the church of Bethlehem, recently set over by 
the Synod of Pittsburgh frem the Presbytery of 


ed-ta.thework of the gospel. ministry, and in- 
| stated pastor for half his time, of the church of 


‘atd-prenched the sermon ; the Rev. 8. Gazlay 
B} ‘gave the charge to the pastor, and the Rev. D. 


and cannot but regard it as calculated greatly to prumote 


Feesburgh. The Rey. L, G..Gains presided 


K. McDonald gave the charge to the people. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

Tue Arrraction or THe Cross; designed to illustrate the 

leading truths, obligations, and hopes of Christiamty. By 
_ Gardiner Spring. D. D., pastor of the Brick Presbyterian 
‘Church in the city of New-York. New York; published 

by M. W. Dodd, Brick Church Chapel, 1845, pp. 413. 

This work is not only a noble but a timely offering to the 
cause of truth. It sets forth the cross as the lightjf reve- 
lation—the central truth without which there is neither 
worth nor meaning in the gospel. The true idea of atone. 
ment, and its actual purpose, are exhibited in a most satis- 
factory manner; and though in no controversial form, ye 
with an eye to those loose, and indeterminate, and most un- 
sound views which have of late years been prociaimed ; 
and this is accomplished with such argument and illus- 
tration es in our view completely refutes them. 

The grand relations of the cross, its holy influences, its 


comforts and ite triumphs, are here exhibited in a manner} 


cheering to the heart of the Christian. And the perusal of 
this book will, we ventare to say, greatly assist and comfort 
the children of God, while it sweetly subserves the great 
design of mercy in leading sinners to the Lamb of God. We 
have read it with great interest, edification, and comfort, 


the spiritual healih of all who shall read it. The work was 
originally prepared for delivery in a connected series, to the 
people of the author's own charge. It has therefore all the 
animation of populer discourse, while it is fall of elaborate 
thought. It emmently partakes of the stately, vigorous, ele- 


vated style for which its respected author is distinguished, | 


and its blended solemnity and tenderness could only have 
been dictated by thosejgreat characteristics of the cross it- 
self, The typography and the paper are beautiful and wor 
thy of the work, sc 
Curistian TuEo.ocy : translated from the Latin of Bene- 
dict Pictet, Pastor and Professor of Divinity in the 


> 


BY TERIAN. 


If this appeal fails to open the eyes of our Protestant| 
community, and even of Roman Catholics who love the 
free institutions of their country, to the danger of Jesuit 


judgment has given us up to a spirit of slumber, from 


| which nothing can arouse us, but the fearful certainty— 


the seen and felt evidence, of the utter prostration of our 
civil and religious liberty. ‘ 

Evits, anp or 
Paorrssionat. Disconrent. An Introductory Lecture, 
by John P. Harrison, M. D., Professor of Materia Medi- 
ca and Therapeutics in the Medical College of Ohio. This 
is a sensible and well adapted discourse, exhibiting with 
great discrimination the causes and cure of discontent in 
the medical profession. ‘The author justly entertains a 
high opinion of his profession, and he benevolently en- 
deavours to forearm his pupils against a feeling which, if 
indulged, will prove an effectual barrier to their usefulness 
and future improvement. 

Tue Goop Minister or Jesus Curist, an Installation 
Sermon; by the Rev. ParsonsCook. The characteristics 
ofa good minister of Christ are forcibly and ably por- 
trayed in this discourse. The author displays a clear and 

A on tae Lire, Cuaracter, Deatu oF 
Anpaew Jackson, delivered in Tuscaluosa by 
Lincoln Clark. ‘The orator treats his subject con amore. 
The principal events in the life of a most remarkable man 
are detailed, and we are glad to see the pleasing scenes 
of his last hours commemorated. 

Causes THe ProcrRess oF 
An address delivered before the Theological Society of 

-Erskine College by the Rev. J. Boyce: Among the 
causes adverse to the spread of Christianity the author enu- 
erate tarianism, formalism, popery, intolerant and op- 
pressive governments, and an irreligious literature. These 
topics are well treated, although we are not disposed to 
lay as much stress as the author does, on the bad influ- 
ence of sectarianism so called. The great cause retard- 
ing the progress of Christianity is that men love darkness 
rather than light because their deeds are evil. 

From Wilson & Stokes, Philadelphia, we have receiv- 

ed The Christian Parlor Magazine for December, and it 


. Church and University of Geneva. By Frederick Rey- 


is an excellent number of a well sustained periodical. 


roux, B. A. Presbyterian Board of Publication. 12mo.} 


pp. 434, 

To theologians this book is well known, and by those 
who love the great system of truth taught in the word of 
God, without human admixture, it is highly esteemed. 


Readers in general will find it to be a clear and concise| 


exposition of the doctrines of the Bible, and if they 
wish to attain a just and intelligent view of these, it will 
serve them in place of more cumbrous systems of divin- 
ity.. It will be a happy day for the Church when, in 
place of the lighter religious literature. which is now 
sought for, a relish for such books shall become more 
general among Christians. Why are there so many weak 
and sickly? Js it notto be presumed that it is attribu- 
table to their dislike for such substantial food as this 
volume furnishes? We hope for a day when Christians 
will become more robust—when they will become mighty | 
in the Scriptures, and when they will so inform them- 
selves as to be able to give a reason of the hope that is 

‘in them. 

A Comrznp or Bistz Trutu. Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. 32mo. pp. 186. 

A pocket volume of excellent material. It may be 
called a miniature system of divinity, in which the doc- 
trines of the Bible are very comprehensively stated in a 
way to suit the young and old. fhe reader is not to 
suppose that because it is small, it deals in mere generali- 
ties, for it contains much sound argument, and is written 
in a very pleasing style. 

A Transatiantic Tour, comprising travels in Great 
Britain, France, Holland, Belgium, Germany, Switzer- 
land, and Italy. Philadelphia, 1845. Perkins and 
Purves, 12mo. pp. 391. 

We have only had the opportunity of dipping into this 
pleasing volume, but we have read enough to resolve to 
read the whole at our first leisure. Although the author 
is a rapid traveller yet he selects the most striking objccts} 
of interest and describes with great vivacity of 
style. He is a pleasing co on for one who wishes 
by his own fire-side to make the grand tour, and this, by 
the way, is the only method in which we expect to make 
it. 
Tue Prornet Dantet, considered in a series of Lessons 

for a Sunday School, Translated from the French. 

Presbyterian Board of Publication. 18mo. pp. 355. 

This is a new edition of this popular littl work of 
which we have before spoken, and it is a cheap edition, 
the price being reduced from fifty to thirty-five cents. 


Tue Jew at Home anp Asroap, American Surday | 


School Union, 18mo. pp. 188. 

An exceedingly neat volume with good illustrative 
cuts. The information contained in it of the habits, 
ceremonies, feasts, writings, &c. of this remarkable peo- 
ple, is useful and interesting. It will make a very suita- 
ble book for Sabbath School libraries, In the advertise- 
ment we are told that it was submitted before publica- 
tion to an intelligent Jew, and that the errors suggested 
were so immaterial as to give great assurance of its ge- 
neral accuracy. 


Persecutions 1n Mapeina 1n THE XIX Century; being 
an exposition of facts by Robert R. Kalley, M. D. 


Translated from the Portuguese by Manuel J. Guonsal-| 


ves, a Missionary under the direction of the American 

Protestant Society. New York; American Protestant 

Society, and for sale at the T'ract House, No. 13 North 

Seventh street, Philadelphia. 18mo. pp. 86. 

Our readers are already familiar with the persecutions| 
eneountered by Dr. Kalley in Madeira, and they will be 
pleased to find in this little volume an interesting narra- 
tive of them. It will serve to show also that Popery in the 
X1X century is what it always has been, where it has had 
the power, a persecutor of the truth. 


Liprary oF Cuoice Reapinc.—Messrs. Wiley & Put- 
nam have sent us Nos. 34 and 35 of their Library of Choice 
Reading, being the Life of Condé by Lord Mahon. It 
was originally written in the French language; and in 
1842 a small number of copies were printed for private 
distribution. It has now been translated and published 
at the request of many persons who desired to read it in 


their native tongue. It will prove valuable to the reader} 


of history. 

Tur Roman Caurcn anp Mopern Society, Translated 
from the French of Professor E. Quinet, of the ‘Col- 
pat France. Edited by C. Edwards Lester. New 

ork, 1845, Gates & Stedman. Philadelphia, G. S. 

Appleton, 12mo, pp. 198. 

Tue Jesuits. Translated from the French of M. M. 
Michelet and Quinet, Professors in the College of 
France. Edited by C. Edwards Lester. New York, 
1845, Gates & Stedman, Philadelphia, Geo. S. Ap- 
pleton, 12mo. pp, 225. 

These are very remarkable publications. Professors 
Michelet and Quinet occupying conspicuous posts in the 
French literary world, were led in the course of their pub- 
lic lectures to direct the attention of their auditors to the 
character and tendencies of Jesuitism, which of late years 
had made such alarming progress in the kingdom. An 
attempt was made to overawe them, which they boldly 
encountered and subdued; they were not to be threatened 
or diverted from their purpose, but proceeded to make 
the developments contained in these volumes, and which 
were no doubt sufficiently startling to their audiences. 
The effect was remarkable. Their efforts were applauded; 
the publie mind was waked to a sense of the impending) 
danger, and to their no small praise, they were the chief 
instruments of that excitement which led to the suppres- 
sion of the Jesuit institutions in France. For this, if for 
no other reason, their books should be perused. The 
style,of Michelet is of that French oratorical kind, which 
we confess we do not like, but he presents many facts of 
great interest. Quinet is far more readable, and his dis- 
closures more systematically exhibited. Each, however, 
has done his part to expose one of the most foul, loath- 
some, and malignant systems which was ever concocted, | 
and which we do not hesitate to say, must have been 
dictated by the spirits of the pit. This very Jesuitism, 
which France has rejected as loathsome and dangerous, 
is now making rapid strides through our own country, 
and that without exciting a general alarm. We only 
speak of these volumes as they relate to Jesuitism. It 
is to be feared that their authors know nothing of true 
religion. 

Diving anp Morar Sones ror Cuiupren. By the Rev. 
Isaac Watts, D.D. Illustrated by anecdotes and re- 
flections, Embellished with beautiful wood cuts. 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. 18mo, pp. 144. 

_ Acchoice book for young persons, The Divine Songs 
of Waits are well known, and the illustrative anecdotes, 
now accompanying them, add to their charm. The 
wood cuts are well finished, and the volume, entire, will, 
no doubt, be much sought for. The price is only 25 
cents. 

Tur Jesurrs: Their origin and order, morality and prac- 
tices, suppression and restoration, By Alexander 
Doff, D.D., one of the Free Church of Scotland's 
missionaries, Calcutta. Presbyterian Board of Pub- 

ication, 18mo, 108 pp., pamphlet form. 

Dr. Duff, the devoted and successful missionary, and 
the zealous advocate of the religious and literary instruc-| 
tion of the Hindoos, was called, toward the close of last 
year, to deliver a lecture in Calcutta, on the subject of 
Jesuitism—a subject which in India, as in our own 
country and Europe, begins to excite a deep interest, 
from the rapid and dangerous strides which this insidious, } 
iniquitous, and almost ubiquitous institution is making 


From the same we have received Parley’s Magazine for 
December, which is an excellent little periodical for chil- 
dren. 


Reported for the Presbyterian. 
LADIES LIBERIA SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

The Thirteenth Annual meeting of the Ladies 
Liberia School Association of Philadelphia, was 
held in the Lecture Room of the Rev. Mr. 
Barnes’s church, Philadelphia, on the evening 
of the 25th ult. ‘The chair was taken by their 
old and staunch friend Dr. Casper Morris, who 
preceded the reading of the thirty-fifth chapter 
of the prophecies of Isaiah by a few very appro- 
priate remarks. 

The Annual report was then read by Dr. 
Morris and adopted, from which we glean the 
following facts. That in consequence of the 
death of Dr. Wesley Johnson, the principal of 
their High school at Factory Island, Liberia, 
and the difficulty of procuring a competent 
teacher who would be willing to devote himself 
to so arduous and responsible a duty—their 
school had been closed nearly the whole of the 
year—that they had after much consultation 
and prayer, determined to employ Mr. Ishmael 
Locke, formerly of Salem, New Jersey; a man 
of pure African descent, and who was highly 
recommended to them by some of the most in- 
fluential and Christian men of that place, who 
had known him froma child, as a man of piety, 
education, and good natural talents; and who 
was willing to promote the welfare of his race 
in any station it might please Providence to as- 
sign him. This gentleman sailed in the brig 
Robert, Captain Brown from New York, in Au- 
gust last, to enter upon his duties. Since his 
departure no intelligence has been received of 
him, but we sincerely hope that he has arrived 
safely and in good health. 

The report concludes with paying a merited 
tribute to the late excellent Mrs. Blanding, Pre- 
sident of their Association ; a lady who among 
her other Christian labours, always felt a great 
interest in the welfare of the poor African. 

Dr. Bell then followed with an address.—He 
spoke of this Association as one, which under 
the blessing of God, would demonstrate to the 
world, whether the coloured man was, or was 
not capable of being raised to an equality with 
the white.—He could see no reason why, with 
the same advantages, he could not.—As facts 
in@oint, in illustration of this, the Doctor men- 
tioned that the present Governor of Liberia, 
Mr. Roberts, went from Petersburgh, Virginia, 
when quite a boy, and had received nearly the 
whole of his education in the Colony, and by 
his own exertions had arisen to his present 
high station—to the Rev. Hilary Teage, Edi- 


Burns, Editor of Africa’s Luminary, who were 
also educated in Liberia ; and that their editori- 
als were as good, if not better, than the majori- 
ty of those of our country papers. 

The Rev. Dr. Parker said, that this Society 
was small ; that it was to all appearances an in- 
significant work to educate a mere handful of 
persons in a year—and this so small a number 
for the millions of down-trodden and long be- 
nighted Africa, who was robbed, as has lately 
been proved, of nearly half a million of her chil- 
dren annually ; yet he would refer to the plant- 


quality—that in a comparatively short time it 
would replenish the whole earth. Christ and 


its progress at the present time—and yet we are 
told that it shall cover the whole earth as the 
waters cover the sea, and that every knee shall 
bow. He relafed the anecdote of the Yankee, 
who, when ordered to build a fire of anthracite, 
the first time he ever saw it, put the coal in the 
bottom of the grate and his pine shavings and 
shingles on the top, and then set fire to them ; 
but of course this way did not succeed. Now, 
continued the Doctor, the true way is to put the 
shavings and chips at the bottom, then a little 
coal, and, when that is ignited, then put up the 
blower, and in a few minutes you will have a 
fire. ‘Thus these pious ladies are laying the 
axe at the 1oot of ignorance, vice, and supersti- 
tion in Africa, by judiciously kindling their pure 
flame ; and if it was only in their power, but to 
educate a single person in a year—still that one 
would be a shining light in the midst of sur- 
rounding darkness and idolatry in Africa. 

Mr. Cresson next followed—and after advert- 
ing to the blessings of education to every land, 
but especially to Africa—he stated that he was 
informed by a merchant of Philadelphia, now 
deceased, that while lying in his vessel at Fac- 
tory Island, (the name of the place where the 
Ladies’ High School is situated,) in the year 
1834, he saw five hundred slaves shipped in the 
course of one month from that very place. 
That very spot had been for the three hundred 
years before it was purchased by the Pennsyl- 
vania Colonization iety, so noted a slave 
mart, that it derived its present name—Factory 
Island—from its disgraceful notoriety, That 
there were now three towns built in its immediate 
vicinity, namely :— Bassa Cove, Edina,- and 
Bexley, the latter a flourishing and salubrious 
agricultural community of from one thousand 
to éwelve hundred souls, enjoying all the liber- 
ties and privileges of Christian freemen ; and 
that when in Boston, two years since, the late 
Rev. Dr. Bolles, President of the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society, had put into his hands, for peru- 
sal, a bundle of letters from a number of the 


fervid| concluded by 
| five, to give one hund 


influence, we can only mourn that God in his righteous} 


| sary of the Society for the Relief of Aged Indi- 


‘Ohio, Cincinnati, and Indiana have each peti- 


tor of the Liberia Herald, and the Rev. Francis} 


ing of a grain of wheat and its reproductive! 


his twelve Apostles planted Christianity—see} 


pupils in their mission school at Edina, that we 
truly delightful ; and which afforded indubitabl 
evidence of improvement in the rudiments of an 
English education—the scholars being princi- 
pally natives. He dwelt upon the importin 
of thus sowing the seeds of religious instruction 
—adding that Governor Roberts, when here, 
said, in view of such important results, that the 
Ladies’ High School was. the sheet anchor o 
Liberia’s best hopes. | 

He trusted that the ladies would persevere i 


Great regret, the low state of their funds ; 


their noble undertaking. He had learned, with) 


generously offering to be one 
dol each. to oon of 
ish their treasury, and to enable them to con- 
tinue their work on a larger scale during the 
coming year. 


It is to be hoped that this munificent offer of | 


Mr. Cresson will be warmly ‘responded to by 
the friends of Africa throughout the United 
States, and these excellent ladies be enabled to 
carry on their important work, until the bless- 
ings of a sound Christian education be extended 
to all the rising generation of Liberia. 

_ It was announced at the close of the meeting 
that subscriptions and donations would be thank-; 
fully received by Mrs. J. C, Donnell, Treasurer, 
or at the Colonization office, 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 
AnNiversary.—The Thirty-Sixth Anniver- 


gent Females in the city of New York, was 
celebrated on Thursday, the 27th ult., at the 
Asylum, in Twentieth street. From the Re- 
ports it appears that there are 143 persons un- 
der the care of the Institution, 63 inmates, and 
80 out-of-door pensioners, A very interesting 
discourse was delivered by the Rev. Dr. White- 
house, of St. Thomas Church. By the liberali- 
ty of a few individuals, the Society have been 
enabled to erect an additional building during 
the last year; and, although now in debt to a 
small amount, they are confident the public will 
not suffer them to relax their efforts for want 
of funds. 


Stockton has issued his proclamation, request- 
ing the citizens of Delaware to.observe Wednes-} 
day, the 3lst inst., as a day of thanksgiving. 

Tue Purcnase oF THE AFRICAN CoasT.— 
It was some time ago ascertained that. only 
$20,000 was necessary for the purchase of the 
whole extent of the African coast, and exclud- 
ing the slave trade from it for ever. * Of this 
amount $18,000 has been subscribed, leaving 
only $2000 to be obtained. The obtaining of 
this $2000 is absolutely necessary to the ac- 
complishment of the object, as $13,000 of the 
$18,000 thus far subscribed, was given on that 
express condition. 3 


Prorectrion OF Missronartes.—The Rev. 
Dr. Perkins, in a recent letter, after alluding 
to the escape of the Nestorian Mission, from 
threatening clouds, says: ‘*We would not think 
too much of any arm of flesh, and still we feel 
bound to thank God for deliverance of whatever 
kind. On an application being made in our be- 
halfto Mr. Everett, our minister in England, 
by the missionaries at Constantinople, (unsoli- 
cited by us) Mr. Everett applied to Lord Aber- 
deen for protection for us, and the latter prompt- 
ly engaged to instruct the British Ambassador 
in Persia (who, being a Papist, had refused us 
the protection which his predecessors had ex- 
tended to us,) to protect us in case we should 
need his aid.” —Evangelist. 

Western Turotocican Semrnary.—We 
have delayed the announcement of the number 
of students in the Seminary, because they had 
not, until lately, generally been on the ground. 
We .now state it at fifty, with. the prospect of 
some others coming in. The whole number 
will probably exceed that of any previous ses- 
sion.— Presbyterian Advocate. 


New-school Synods of 


tioned their Assembly to make slaveholding a 


violation of the 8th commandment, by express} 


constitutional rule. The vote in the two first of 
these Synods was by large majorities, and in 
the Synod of Indiana, it was unanimous. The 
effect of this action, if concurred in, will be to 
exclude all slave holders from that communion. 
—Presbyterian Advocate. 


-Morratity amone Reticiovs NewsParers. 
—A gentleman who has been connected with 
the religious press for the last eighteen years, 
informs the Hartford Herald that during this 
time, more than four-fifths of the religious 
newspapers established in the Presbyterian and 
other corresponding churches, have failed for 
want of due patronage.” 

Day.—The “Pilgrim Society” of 
Plymouth, (Mass.) have invited the members of 
the New England Society of New York, to cel- 
ebrate the ** Pilgrims’ Day” with them, and the 
New Yorkers have voted to send a large dele- 


gation. 


POWER OF RELIGIOUS FAITH. 

The strength of Abraham’s faith was tried by 
being brought directly into conflict with his 
parental love. The overwhelming requisition 
is imposed upon him, that he take his son, his 
only son Isaac, and offer him for a burnt offer- 
ing upon an altar. The command that he 
shouldjoffer him as a sacrifice to the Lord, allevi- 
ates, a little, the severity of the affliction; for 
since the child must die by the hand of the fu- 
ther, the death is more easily reconciled With 
the fatherly affection by being associated with 
an act of solemn devotion. Still he must give 
up his only son, the child of promise in a three- 
fold sense ; having been promised to his parents 
long before his birth, being the child by whom 
the father was to expect the promised seed, and 
helding forth the promise of consoling support 
for his father’s declining years.—That child of 
promise must now be cut off; and to assure the 
world that the patriarch’s submission in the 
case was hearty and sincere, the child was not 
torn away from the reluctant hands of his par- 
ents by a natural death, by disease, or by [atal 
accident ; but he is to be slain as a religious 
sacrifice by the father’s own hand. It is not to 
be done in a sudden and transient fervour of de- 
votion, in which the affections of the father 
might be overborne by the momentary‘ ecstacy 
of the saint; but he is required to go a three 
days’ journey for the very purpose of the sacri- 
fice ; as if to give him ample opportunity to re- 
coil from the act, if he should so incline. But 
steadfast in his purpose of obedience, he per- 
forms the journey without a murmur, and with- 
out a symptom of misgiving though with all 
yearnings of love for a beloved child.—He builds 
the altar, he arranges the wood, he binds his 
son, and lays him on the wood, and takes the 
knife to slay his son ; but he is arrested before 
he has done thedeed. The object is gained and 
the youth is spared. The power of the faith of 
Abraham is proved. The example is complete. 
And the force and value of that example is with- 
out a parallel. It is true the Lord knew the 
strength of Abraham’s faith as well before 
the trial as afterwards. But what would have 
heen a verbal description of that faith compared 
with the actual illustration of it by such a deed ? 
When we see the godly man from first to last 
true to his purpose, rearing his altar, and lay- 
ing his wood in order, binding his son and lay- 
ing him on the wood, and then with unflinching 
hand raising the knife to put his beloved child 
to death, with no other expectation than that the 
dear object of his love and hope will the next 
moment be bleeding and gasping and expiring 
under his hand, it is the last and highest proof 
that his faith in God was stronger than his na- 
tural affection. It is more than proof. It is a 
glowing moving representation of the truth itself, 
a painting of the fact in the brightest colours 
before our eyes.—The power of Abraham’s faith 
might have proved in other ways, and by 
means far less affecting to our hearts; and 
clearly proved so that .no man would ever think 
of denying it. But here we have it acted out in 
the most trying deed of obedience to God that a 
man could possibly be called-to do. Let us look a 
moment steadily at the sight. Behold the aged 
father, trembling, not with the agitation of dread 
and horror, not with fear_and despair, at the 
thought of the act required of him, but only un- 


der the infirmity of years; standing over the/ 


sand submission, an 


promise, and of all that in the mind of the| 
fondest of fathers can be embraced in the mean- 
ing of the word son; with_every preparation 
made, the very kaile s and raised to 
give the fatal stroke. Let any affectionate par- 
ent think of it as his own case. How could the 
man so deliberately and firmly perform such an 
act? It is not of the powers of nature, No na- 
tural principle in a virtuous mind could so raise 
the soul above the power of parental love. Na- 
ture cannot rise above itself. It was a divine 
principle in’ the heart of the man.—It was a 
aith which was the gift of God.— Danville, Pa., 
Intelligencer. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


TWENTY-NINTH Concress—First Session.—The 
first session of the Twenty-ninth Congress of the 
United States commenced on Monday, Ist instant. 
The Senate met at noon, Vice-President Dallas 
in the Chair. Forty-three members answered to 
their names. The credentials of the members elect- 
ed or appointed since the last session were present- 
ed—being for Messrs. ‘Turney, of Tenn. ; Chalmers, 
of Miss.; Davis, of Mass.; Jenning, of N. H.; and 
of Levy and Westcott, of Florida. The customary 
resolutions appointing a Committee to wait on the 
President, to furnish the Senators with papers, &c., 
were passed, and the Senate adjoured. 

The House met at noon, and was called to order 
by Mr. French, Clerk. There were present 112 
members. ‘The House then proceeded by viva voce 
to elect a Speaker, and the vote stood :—For Mr. 
Davis, of Indiana, the candidate agreed u by 
the Democratic caucus, 120; for Vinton, of Ohio, 
(Whig) 72; W. S. Miller, (Native) 5. ‘There 
were 13 scattering votes. Mr. Davishavinga ma- 
jority of all the votes, was declared duly elected. 
On taking the Chair, he made a short and appro- 


administered to the 


The oath of office was then 
Speaker by Mr. J. Q. Adams, the oldest member of 
the House. 

The various delegations were then qualified, by 
receiving the oath of office, in the order of their 
respective States. 

After some debate on the qugstion of order of 
business, committees were appointed to wait on 
the President and Senate and notify them of the 
organization of the House. 

r. McDowell, of Ohio, moved the adoption of 
the rules of order of the last Congress, Mr. Ham- 
lin, of Maine, moved toexcept the “one hour rule.” 
Mr. Payne, of Alabama, wished to see that rule so 
amended as not to apply to discussions on revenue | 
bills; and Mr. McClernand to exclude appropria- 
tion bills frcm its operation, but no amendments 
were carried, and the original resolution voted 
down, 143 to 62; so the one hour rule stands. 

Mr. Chapman, of Alabama, proposed to reinstate 
the “ 2lst rule,”’ (excluding abolition petitions,) but 
this was also rejected, 124 to 84. The motion of 
Mr. McDowell was then adopted, amended by Mr. 
Holmes, of South Carolina, referring the rules to a 
Select Committee, to report if any alterations or 
amendments be necessary. 

Tuespay, December 2,—Senate—Nothing of 
note except the reading of the Message. 

House of Representatives—Mr. Cobb moved that 
Mr. French be appointed Clerk for the 29th Con- 
gress—carried, nem con. Mr. C, J. Ingersoll sub- 
mitted the memorial from Oregon, asking protec- 
tion ; read and ordered to be printed. Mr. Bayley 
moved to go into the election of public printer— 
agreed to. Mr. Davis moved an amendment,.to 
let the printing go out to the lowest bidder, and 
supported his proposition in an animated speech of 
some length. Mr. Bayley replied in an equally 
animated manner—both speakers advocated econo- 
my. The President’s Message came in and was 
read, after which the House adjourned. 


Tue TevecraPH AND THE ConaREssIONAL News. 
—The line of Telegraph between Philadelphia and 
Baltimore is under contract, to be completed by the 
15th of January. After that the Congressional 
proceedings will appear in the Philadelphia morn- 
ing papers the same time that they do in the Wash- 
ington journals, the next day after they occur. 


Canapbtan Arratrs.—Lord Metcalf, the Gover- 
nor, has sailed for England, on account of indisposi- 
tion. Lord Cathcart, the commander of the forces, 
will act as Governor General till a successor to 
Lord Metcalf arrives from England. : 


Unirep Srares Senator rrom Soutn Caro.ina. 
—The Hon. John C. Calhoun has been elected to 
the United States Senate by the Legislature of 
South Carolina, wo fill the vacancy covasionod hy the 
resignation of the Hon. D. E. Huger. 


Strate Lecistatures.—The Legislatures of Vir- 
ginia, Alabama, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, and I[Ili- 
nois, all convened on Monday last, Ist inst. The 
first Genera! Assembly of Florida, commenced its 
sessions on Monday, November 17th. 


Tae Weartner, Canars, &c.— Albany, Dec. 1.— 
Our first snow storm came with interest. It com- 
menced snowing yesterday at noon, and continued 
without intermission until late at night. Before 
morning, however it turned to rain. Canal navi- 
gation, we infer from the Western papers, closed 
almost simultaneously along the whole line. But 
the “ lion’s share”’ of produce was in safe before 
the ice made. 


Sentesce of Captain Vooraers.—Information 
from Washington, states that the court martial 
which tried Captain Voorhees sentenced him to dis- 
missal from the service, with a recommendation of 
the court to the mercy of the President, who, after 
consulting his Cabinet, com:mnuted the sentence to 
five years’ suspension, without pay or emolument. 
The charges against him were of having captured 
the Buenos Ayrean squadron, and for going up to 
Annapolis with his ship, on his return, instead of 
stopping at Norfulk, according to Commodore Tur- 
ner’s orders. 


Frres anv Loss or Lire.—The two newspapers 
at Chillicothe, Ohio, the Gazette and Advertiser, 
were burned out last week, and in addition Messrs. 
Robinson & Co., Tailors; Churchil], Boot aud Shoe 
Store; Miller, Confectioner; Hearn, Merchant; 
Seltzbach, Clothing Store, and Ewing, Sadler. Jo- 
seph Ghromley, who was asleep in the second story 
of Hearn’s store, was burned to death! 

There was a fire also at Baltimore on Friday 
morning, 28th ult., in Camden street, in the rear of 
the Depot, in John Turpin’stavern. Edward Parks, 
a boat captain, and a man named Schoote, were 
asleep in an upper room; the latter escaped by a 
window, sliding down a barber’s pole, while the 
former was burned to death. 


Rev. C. T. Torrey.—A correspondent of the 
Boston Traveller has recently paid a visit to this 
gentleman in his cell, at Baltimore. He describes 
him as looking very feeble, and in extremely ill 
health—so much so that he cannot labour. Some 
of ‘Torrey’s friends are making an effort to release 
him, but this cannot be done until the sum of $1500 
has been raised to remunerate those who lost their 
slaves through his influence. 


Tue Specutation.—The flour speculation 
continues to en the attention of the commer- 
cia) journals, particularly those of New York city. 
The Commercial Advertiser has a very long article 
upon the subject, in which it is shown that, at pre- 
sent prices, shipments to England result in loss. 
It says; “The latest quotation at Liverpool for 
American flour in bond was 33s; equal at 8 per 
cent. premium of exchange to $7.92 here. An 
order for flour executed at present prices, and ship- 

to Liverpool, if sold in bond at 333. would result 
in a loss of full 3s, 1d., or about 75 cents per barrel. 
A shipment of wheat would be attended with a 
similar result. The latest quotation at Liverpool 
for the Lest quality wheat in bond was 8s. a 8s. 3d. 
per bushel of 70 pounds. ‘The present price of 
wheat here is about $1.45 per bushel of sixty 
pounds; 100 bushels of wheat bought here would 
therefore net only 85 5-7 bushels in Liverpool, and 
a purchase here and a sale there at present prices, 
would result in a loss of from 9d. to 1s. per bushel.” 


New Yorx.— The number of legal voters in 
New York State, by the last census, is found to be 
539,673. The highest vote ever polled was 485,- 
882, which is more than fifty thousand less than 
the number entitled to vote. 


New County tn New Jeasey.—Notice is given 
that an application wil! be made to the legislature, 
at its next session,for an act creatiug a new county 
to be composed of a portiun of Essex, Somerset, 
Middlesex and Morris. | 

An Expensive Gux.—The big gun made for the 
Princeton, in England, weighs 16,000 lbs. The 
duty. paid on it, at New York, was $1,100, and the 
freight cost $250. ‘Total cost, $5,450. 

Tue Great Fire, anv Baoap Straeet Property. 
—“It’s an ill wind that blows good to no one.” 
This trite saying has been verified to the owners of 
of real estate in Broad street, New York, on which 
stood the stores lately burned down. In reference to | 
the subject of this calamity,the Journal of Com- | 
merce says :—“The losses by the fire of July 19th 
have been so far investigated as to show that they 


wit water, and for manufacturin 


ed the value of buildings burned in Broad street ; 
for the opportunity which the destruction of these 
buildings gave for remodelling the street, made the 
fire really an addition to their valae ; for the lots 
were worth more the day after the fire, without 
the houses, than they were the day before, with 
them. It wasa capital piece of good 
owners of real estate on that street. They recov- 
ered the value of the buildings from the insurance) 
companies, and also gained advance of rents.” 
Suraeme Court, U. S—The Supreme Court of 
U. S. met at Washington on Monday, Justices 
McLean, Catron, Wayne, and Woodbury, not a 
quorum, being present. They adjourned to meet 
again on Tuesday. 

A Sream Stave Sarp Taxen.—The barque Mo- 
hawk at Boston, from St. Helena, October 14, re- 
rts the arrival at that port of H. B. M. steamer} 
Penelope, which had captured a few days previcus| 
a slave steamer called the Cacique, rigged as a 
three-masted schooner. She fitted out at Pernam 
buco, and was off the coast waiting for fifteen hun- 
dred negroes to be got ready for her cargo. On 
board this slaver were forty-five persons as crew, 
amongst whom were four Americans, (two engi- 
neers and two stokers, The assistant engineer 
was then a prisoner on board the Penelope, and 
the other three were on board the Cacique, expect- 
ed immediately at St. Helena. 

Detaware.—The population of this State io 
1840 was 58,568 whites, 16,919 free blacks, and 


2605 slaves, apportioned among the several coun- 
ties as follows: 


Whites. Blacks. Total. 

New Casile, 25,813 7,307 33,120 

Kent, 13,618 6,234 19,872 
Sussex, . 19,137 5,956 

78,085 


New Water Company.—Application will be 
made to the Legislature of New Jersey for autho- 
rity to construct a dam across the river Delaware, 
near New Hope, to supply the Pennsylvania Canal 
An 


also to construct a dam at thé fn 
Falls, tosupply water to the race way of the Tren- 
ton Water Power Company. 


Prosectep Improvements.—Notices have becn 
published of the intention to apply to the Legisla- 
ture for the incorporation of Companies to construct 
a Railroad from Schenectady to Utica on the South 
Bank of the Mohawk; to construct a railroad from 
Schenectady to Catskill; and to make such im- 
provements in the Mohawk river by means of locks 
and dams, as shall fit the same for steamboat navi- 
gation. ‘The capital of this last named company to 
be $150,000 with the privilege of increasing the 
same to $500,000. 

New Sarr Sprinc.—A new salt spring has 
been discovered at Canastota, 25 miles east of Sy- 
racuse, on the Erie Canal. I[t waa discovered in 
digging a well in the village for fresh water. At 
the depth of 30 feet a cavity was met with, ina 
red, indurated clay, or rock, in which the brine 
boiled up. The water is said to be as strong as 
that of Syracuse. 


MAssacHusetts AND T'exas.— Memorials to Con- 
gress, protesting against the admission of ‘l'exas 
into the Union as a state, have been circulated in 
Massachusetts. 


Domestic are spring- 
ing into existence through all the South and West, 
and the prominent citizens are urging their esta- 
blishment upon the people. | 
gives some interesting statistics of the progress of 
manufactures in that State. In five factories in 
Lawrence county alone, of which the names are 
given, capital to the amount of $43,000 is invested; 
eighty-six hands are employed; 665 bales of cot- 
ton are consumed, and 485,000 dozens of thread 
are spun. Two other spinning factories are in 
process of erection. In the same county there are 
five iron works, each of which produces 100,000 
pounds of iron. The gross amount of iron manu- 
factured in this county is abcut 900,000 pounds, 
valued at $36,000, The value of the cotton yarn 
is estimated at $40,000. A woollen factory’ has 
just been put up in Richmond, Virginia, 420 by 45 
feet, and four stories high. It is capable of manu- 
facturing 9000 yards of flannel per week, and 
working up 210,000 pounds of wool per annum. 


InptAN Dexuecations.—The National Intelli- 
gencer says— We learn that Colonel Pitchlynn, 
of the Choctaw nation, is now in this city, and will 
remain during the winter, as the representative or 
his people, for the purpose of conducting and set. 
tling their business with the Government, which 
mission, we are sure, from the high character o1 


the agent, will be well discharged. Three nations 
wf Iadianc atc UUW lewewy thew 


taws, Cherokees and Pottawatamies. And the 
presence of their ambassadors suggests the appre- 
hension that there must have been some defect in 
the management of their business heretofore, or 
that they are preparing to assume, it may be, a 
higher rank as members of the human family, and 
desire to place their affairs on such a solid basis as 
will enable them todo so. 


Smoxep To Deatu.—Mr. Christopher Sewell, of 
Boston, died a few days since, from the effects of 
smoking segars to an immoderate extent. He had 
often consumed thirty a day, which pernicious prac- 
tice brought on so great a debility, that he died 
from the rupture of a small blood vessel. 


Oranores.—The editor of the Mobile Advertiser 
has received a specimen of oranges raised near that 
city. He says “some of the oranges are of im- 
mense size—one measuring thirteen inches in cir- 


—and those we have sampled are of most delicious 
flavour. They are from seed planted in 1838.” 


Van Sreensurea anp O’Connor.—The Dela- 
ware Express says that when the news of the com- 
mutation of their sentence was communicated to 
them by the officer in charge, Van Steenburgh and 
O'Connor danced about the room in which they 
were confined like a couple of madmen. 


Removat or THe Capita, or New Yorx.—The 
removal of the government offices of the state of 
New York, from Albany, is advocated by several of 
the papers of that state. Theold capitol is inade- 


Albany continue to be the seat of government, a 
new one must be built at an expense of not less 
than $250,000. 
Corpus Curistt.—The troops at this station, 
under the command of General Taylor, have been 


the Rio Grande, for Brassos, St. Jago, and other 
places. 


FUREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The ship Eugenia arrived at New-York, from Vera 
Cruz, brings advices from Mexico to Nov. 5; the Sand- 
wich Islands to Sept. 1; Monterey, (California) to Sept. 
30; and Oregon city, mouth of the Columbia river, to 
July 28. A bearer of despatches from the Sundwich 
Islands, Mr. Johnson, arrived in the Eugenia. 


Mexico.—The Mexican Congress had authorized the 
government to open negotiations with the United States 
tor an amicable adjustment of all questions in dispute. 
The United States ship John Adams would sail from 
Vera Cruz 8th instant for Pensacola. It was said she 
was waiting to convey a Mexican minister or commis-| 
sioner to the United States. . 7 
Sanpwicn Istanps.—Disputes having arisen between’ 
the United States commissioner and the Hon. G, P. Jadd, 
a member of His Majesty’s Council, commissioners 
were appointed by the cruwa to investigate the charges 
against Mr. Judd. A witness before the commission 
made serious charges against the house of C. Brewer 
& Co. for which they sought redress by an action for 
slander. The court decided that the witness could not 
be held responsible, the commission before which the 
alleged libel was given in evidence being a regularly 
organized tribunal of justice. Brewer & Co. protest 
against the decision, contending that the King has no 
power to establish a privileged commission of this kind, 
or to set aside the provisions of the Hawaiian constito- 
tion, by which all tribunals are established and their 
powers defined. ‘I'he American merchants have taken 
sidés with Brewer & Co. The affair has created a gen- 
eral excitement. Fall particulars have been forwarded 
tothe United States government. 

Tbe government of the Sandwich Islands has mag- 
nanimously submitted the question in dispute to the 
government of the United States, appealing to our sense 
of honour and justice to sustain it in the course it has 
adopted, and at the same time reminding us that the 


King holds his dominions by peace alone,and must 
yield his kingdom at once if warlike measures are re- 
sorted to. The government of the Sandwich Islands had 
closed all correspondence with Mr. Brown, the United 
States Commissioner, and it communicated on busi- 
ness with the commercial agent only. Mr. Brown was 
inturmed that his absence from the Islands was desira- 
ble, but he refused to go or to strike his flag. Kekau- 
luohi, the bereditary Premier of the Islands, was dead. 
Tauitt.—News from Téhiti to the middle of August, 
received at the Sandwich Islands, that H. B. M. ship 
ingwood, Admiral Sir George Seymour, had arrived 
and salated the French ate flag. 
Ca.iroanta.—Advices from Monterey te the 30th 
‘September, state that all was quict there. A new Gov. 
ernor was expected, with troops from Mexico, but it 
was doabtfal whether the government would send the 


amount to an aggregate of aver seven millions of 


ever, may fairly be deduct- |litz, at Honolulu, brought intelligence from Oregon City) 


Hudson 


A Tennessee paper} 


cumference, and weighing fifteen and a half ounces} 


ordered to march over the prairie country towards) 


luck to the| Company 


| 


quate to the wants of the legislature, and should} 


to the 28th of July, inclusive. The Americans have 
full of the country south of the Columbia. 
Being. in the majority, and under a repoblican constitu- 
tién similar to that of Iowa, the Americans in Oregon 
elect all officers of government, appoint judges, and ad- 
minister the laws. The servants of the Hudson's Bay 
favour i and a number of influ- 
ential Americans have taken the same side. 

_ Parties are said to be nearly balanced on the ques- 
tion of maintaining a separate government, independent 
of the United States aud England, and if a sufficicnt 
number of Americans can be persuaded to join the in- 
dependents and turn the scale, it is propused to issue a 
declaration of taking in the ‘whole terri- 
tory in dispute, the Hudson Bay Company to cede tho 
forts and trading posts to the new-government. This 
movement is sustained and justified on the ground of the 
sctilers having occupied and improved a wilderness in 
which the Hudson Bay Company of London has been a 
mere hunter or temporary resident, and over which 
neither the government of the United States nor that of 
Great Britain cxercises the rights of sovereignty. 

The crops are most abundant, There is a greut want of 
vessels. The twosailing packetarunning between Oregon 
and the Sandwich Islands, cannot accommodate the com- 
merce of the Columbia. Freight, it was supposed, would 
advance fifty to a hundred per cent when the crops came 
to market. 

The Western Expositor of 17th Nov. published at In- 
dependence, Missouri, announces the ‘urrival there of Dr. 
Elijah White, United States agent for Indian affairs for 
the territory of Oregon, accompanied by Messrs. Chap- 
man, Brown, and Sexton, citizens'of Wil iumette.—They 
left the beach of the Pacific on the 30th. July—arrived 
in the colony about the 10th of August, found the legis- 
lature in session at Oregon city—and Dr. White bei 


| Officially requested to bear a memorial and petition emi- 


nating from that body and signed unanimous! them, 
also by the judge of the comin and ome com- 
mittee—to the Congress of the United States. The do- 
cuments are sealed, addressed to the care of the Missouri 
delegation, and will of course not be made known until 
presented to Congress. 


MARRIED. 

the 22d ult,, by the Rev. J. McElroy, D. D., the Rev. 

Davin INnauts, of Detroit it, to Janx, dauightse of ALEXANDER 
wht, by the Rev. 

the Hon. Joun .R. 'Tuompson, N.J., 

JoserHine A, Warb, daughter of General A. Ward, of the 


former place. 
In Delhi, on the 26th ult., by the Rev. P. B. Heroy, Mr. 
both of 


James A. McCatt, to Miss Carugaing C, Ray, 
county, New York, on the 27th 


Walton, Delaware county. 
At Mount Hope, 

ult., by the Rev. E. B. Edgar, Benzamin D. Beyra, to Mar- 

GaReT, daughter of Wittiam Suaw, Esq 


OBITUARY. 
Died, at Princeton cal Seminary, Novem | 
24th, Bensamin of Bloomsburg, P 
At a meeting of the Students, held on the day death, 


the following resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, ‘That it is with feelings of —— that 
we learn the death of our esteemed iio 
McClure. 

ee in this solemn event, the 
voice of our heavenly Father. calling a us to nynbie 
ourselves before him, to labour more diligetitly ia his ser- 
vice, and to work with our loins girded up, and our eyes 
looking heaven-ward. 

» That while we feel called upon to mourn for 
ourselves, we would at the same time sincerely sympathize 
with his afflicted relatives and friends; and that while we 
humbly pray that this dispensation may be sanctified to us, 
we would remember those who have been more deep'y 
wounded, praying that God who has afflicted them, would 
also send consolation, and that this affliction, which now 
seemeth to be grievous, may yet yield the peaceable fruits 
of righteousness unto those who are exercised thereby. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the 
relatives and friends of our departed brother, assuring them 
of our tenderest sympathies in their affliction, and our earn- 
est P na ten that it may be sanctified to their spiritual good. 

solved, That we attend the funeral of our departed 
brother, and that we wear the usual badge of mourning. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be published in the 
Princeton Whig, the New York Observer, and the Presby- 
terian. 

Died, on Sunday, the 24th ult, at the residence of her son- 
in-law, Professor John P. Harrison, Cincinnati, Ohio, after a 
short and severe illness, in the 74th year of her age, Mrs. 
WakRNeR, relict of the Inte Joseph Warner: of Phila. 
elphia. 


_PRESBYTERY OF NEWCASTLE. 

urned meeting of the Presbytery of New Castle, 
which should have been held at Brandywine, on the third 
‘Tuesday of November, ult., for the purpose of ordaining to 
the work of the Gospel Ministry Mr. G. Grier Ralston, was 
not attended by a sufficient number to form a quorum; the 
ordination, therefore, did not take place, The two Minis- 
we ie the Elder who —. adjourned to meet again 
or the same purpose, at ndy wine, on Wednesday, the 

17th of December, at 10 delich A. M, 

Joun N. C. Gaizr. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEWTON. 

The Presbytery of Newton will hold an adjourned meet- 
ing in the npr Church of Upper Mount Bethel, in 
the village of Williamsburg, Pennsylvania, on the third 
‘Tuesday of December, (16th inst.,) at eleveno’clock, A. M. 

James McWI1.uiam. Stated Clerk. 


J. Holmes Agnew. With twenty beautiful illustra- 
tions by Sartain. ‘To meet an often expressed want of the 


community, we have published an elegant book for 

under the above title, at a low price, which, for the number 
and elegance of its plates, the beauty of the paper and exe- 
culion, we conceive to be unsurpassed by any book ever be- 
fore offered to the public in this country. e solicit orders 
for this book, splendidly bound in fancy muslin, Turkey mo- 
rocco, and white calf, full gilt. “ The Gem of the Season” 
is a new claimant for publie favour; nor does it shrink from 
entering the lists to compete for the approbation of the wise 
and good. It has been the object, in this volume, to weave 
a wreath of poetic beauty such as the delicate and re- 
fined taste should not hesitate, nay should be ambitious, to 
wear. We send it forth, asoused thm it needs only to be 


seen, to he admired. 
Embelli ved Title Page. 2. Scott's Mo- 


ishments.—1. 
nument.—Frontispiece. 3. Milton Dictating to his — 
ters. 4, Trial of Queen Katharine. 5. Hector and Andr 
mache. 6. Cleopaira. 7. Girl and Flowers. 8, Napoleon at St. 
Helena. 9. John Anderson My Jo. 10. The Last Man. 11. 
The Enchanted Isle. 12. Fall of Jerusalem. 13. Too Hot. 
14. Escape of Carrara. 15. A Group of Gipsies. 16. The Vil- 
lage Festival. 17. The Widow. 18. Gutten s Monu- 
ment. 19. Columbus. 20. ‘The Rabbit on the Well. 21. 
The Wolf and the Lamb. 

From the New York Observer.—“ An ambitious title for an 
annual, but the publishers have been determined to make a 
book worthy of the high pretensions it makes, And, so far 
as we have yet seen, itis altogether the most 
cosily volume-of the season, but it is sold ata price no greater — 
than that which is demanded for books of less value. It is 
a volume of splendid engravings by Sartain, no 
twenty of them being in it, and t are -illustrated by 
choice articles from the pens of able and distinguished wri- 
ters ; so that instead of having the usual amount of the very 
lightest sort of reading, with which our annuals are usual! 
filled, we have a book of permanent interest; that will a 
ways be admired for the beauty of its unsurpassed embel- 
lishments, and the intrinsic worth of the literary articles, 
both prose and poetical, which it contains, ‘The quality of 
the paper, the work, and the binding are all in keep- 
ing, 80 that we freely accord to the editor the title which he 
has chosen for the volume.” 

For sale by the Booksellers generally. Published by 

a LEAVITT, TROW, & Co. 
dec 6—3t 194 Broadway, New York. 


EW WORKS IN PRESS.— William 8S. Martien, 
Buokseller and Publisher, No. 37 South Seventh street, 
Philadelphia, and No 23 Centre street, New York. in 
Press, and will pubiish during the present month, the fol- 
lowing works : 
1, A History or COLONIZATION ON THE WesTERN Coast 
by the Rev Archibald Alexander, D. D., Pro- 
Theological Seminary at Princeton, New Jer- 


OF AFRICA; 
fessor in the 
sey, Svo, 

2. Tue InrLusnce or Puysicat Causes on Rewiciovs 
ExvErRience ; by the Rev. Joseph H. Jones, D. D., pastor of 
the Sixth Presbyterian church, Philadelphia, 18mo. 

3. ON Occasions, Extracted 
from the Diary of the Rev. Philip Doddridge, D. D. With 
an InTropucTioON, by the Rev. James W. Alexander, D. D., 
mae of the Duane street Presbyterian church, New York, 


4. Tue Lanp or Sinim; or an Exposition of Jsasah xlix. 
12, by an American Missionary in China. dec 6—3¢ 


OSA OF LINDEN CASTLE; or, FILIAL AFFEC- 
TION.—A tale for Parents and Children; the au- 
thor of the Basket of Flowers; translated, altered, and ar- 
ranged by A. H. Lochman, pastor of the First Lutheran 
regation, York, Pennsylvania; with illustrations by | 
Croome. ‘This tale will be found to equal in interest the 
Basket of Flowers, which haa been extensively and deserv- 
edly popular, and, like that, is admirably adapted to excite 
and. cherish that filal affection which is one of the brightest 
ornaments of youthful character Just ished and for 
sale by ; PERKINS & PURVES, 
dec 6—3t 142 Chestnut street, above 6th, Philadelphia. 


rUST PUBLISHED.—The Apostasy of Mr. Newman; 
a Presbytenan, ‘New Jersey. For sale, price 
No. 23 Centre street, New York, and 
dec 6—3t No. 37 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


and Professor of oo Physiology at the Gerden of 

ei . D., Philade 

This concise work Flourens will be found the 
‘most searching and demolishing examination into the pre- 
tensions of Pitrenology. that has ever been published ; at the 
same time ting most profound and philosophical views 
of the faculties of the soul ; based on its trne and = sage 
materiality. dec 

NFERESTING NEW WORKS.—History of Oregon 
l and California, and other Territories on the North-west 
Coast of North America ; by Robert Greenhow. 1 vol. S8vo, 
p—8250. Narrative of the Exploring to the 


North 

California in the years 1843-4, ptain J.C. Fremont, - 
8vo.—Paper cover 25 cents. Life of F. Schiller. com 

hending an Examin tien of his works,- by Thos. Carlyle, a 
new revised edition, 12mo.—Paper cover 50 cents, cloth 75 
cents, The Mass and Rubrics of the Roman Catholic 
Church. translated into English, with notes and remarks, by 
Seciety and 
Manners in America, previous 10 the Revolution, ee 


force at present. 
Bay Company's berque Cow- 


THE 
— | tices of the Jesnits in the most astounding light, not on 
7. if the testitnony of Protestants, but by their own writin 
$7 ° and the testimony of devoted Romanists. 
_/Pamcrron the annual 
| 
Be 
| | 
ia 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
4 | 
; 4 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
Press, and will be publish- 
& Thompeon, No. 30 
Eg North renology Examined ; 
| | 
| | the Italian of 
| Manzoni, 2 vols.—Paper cover $1. cloth $1.50. Just pub- 
| | lished by GEO. APPLETON, 
% | Wholesale and Retail Bookseller and Publisher, 
ee of Cincinnati, the Rev.John Scott was ordain- jowards engrossing the religious education ¢ nole and} living image of loyelines i} dollars. From this, how dec 6—3t 148 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. > & 
| 


vill At first, we think. some wicked thing, 
Phen practice wicked Getds. 
Ol'for a’ holy fear wi 


never venture near 
that leads astray, 
begins, 
Aad he who suffers little sins, 
doom shall. know. 
- TO A YOUNG YRiexD. 
thou, life's fair morning, 
_ , Geos in the bloom of youth, 
bey, for thy adorning, 
precious peart of truth. 

bind it'on thy heart, 

Yet not worldly pleasure 


whilethy heart islight, 
eGo, erethy strength declineth, 
 While-every-sense is bright : 
____ Sell all thow hast, and buy it, 
"Die worth all earthly things, 


J 


)|Mhis point, as on any other, to the indulgence 


| put in circulation 6561. 


belonged to, 


- “Neither does the respect I owe to those,who| i 
| gave. me birth probibit my saying that all my 


youth was directed to a profession for 
which.I was not born. p 
However, [:cannot do better than refer on 


and of its venerable 


_ “Tf am with respect, most Holy Father, your 
Holiness’s very humble and 
| servant, 
“ Cuas. Maurice Prince pe 
-“ Signed at Paris, the 17th of May, 1838. 
_ Done on the 10th of March, 1838.” 


MARYLAND BIBLE SOCIETY. 

The anniversary of this society was held at 
Baltimore'on Tuesday evening, 18th ult. The 
Rev, Mr. Carter, the Bible agent, read the an- 
nual report, from which it appears that during 
the year ending Nov 6th, 1845, the society has 
received $2140.47 from various sources, includ- 
ing a balance of $167.27 in the treasury at the 
closé of the last year. Of this sum $2062.84 
has béen expended, leaving a balance now in the 
treasury of 77:63. The bequest of $500 made 
by the late lamented Gen, Wm. McDonald was 
suitably acknowledged. From the depository 
during the year there have been issued 2406 
Bibles and 4155 Testaments. Total number 


ted a sketch of the labours 


and crowns of kings, 
the. clouds of sorrow, | 
the bloom of youth, 
Defernot tilttomorrow, 
Go now, and-buy the Truth. 
seek thy great Creator, 
» Learn -early.to be wise, 
plice upon His altar, 


2; * 


LECTURES ON THE CONFESSION OF FAITH. 
". Rev. .Dr.. Rice, of Cincinnati, commenced a 
series’ of lectures: ‘on the Confession of Faith on 
Jast. Sabbath evening, . A large, audience was in 
attendance. - These ‘lectures grew out of his 
‘Debate with Pingree. In the course of that de- 
bate,:Pingree took occasion to quote from the 
Confession, and exhibited a distorted picture of 
its doctrines... This. rendered it necessary for 
Mr. Rice'to take it up, and place the doctrines 
‘ of the Confession in their true light before the 
audience, freeing them from the misrepresenta- 
tions, and false glossesof his opponent. These 


‘ explanations excited an interest in the Confes-| 


‘sion of Faith. It was seen that the book of 
' faith of the’ Presbyterian Church did not teach 
_ such hofrid doctrines, as many had been taught 
, to believe, by the exhibitions of it they -had of- 
‘tenheard from anti-Calvinists. After the de- 
~ bate Was over some expressed a desire to hear 
«amere-about that book, and said they would like 
to attend lectures on it, for they were satisfied 
"it was not so bad a book, as they had thought it 
was, Accordingly Dr. Rice has commenced a 
' peries of lectures on the Confession. We hope 
good will be the result. 
Would it not be well for ministers, more gen- 


“erally to lecture to their people, on the doctrines 


of our church, in the order of the Confession of 
Faith, that they may more generally understand 


_ that the common objections to our doctrines are 
based on ignorance, or misapprehension of their 


, teue meaning !—Presbyterian of the West. 


PRINCE TALLEVRAND 


“~~ 


-ehell, the former agent of the society. 


r 

several agents. The Rev. J.H. Kennard 
has been engaged in supplying the counties of 
Queen Ann, and Cecil in part. In the former 
he visited 1602 families, found 521 destitute of 
the Scriptures, and distributed 941 copies there- 
of. In the Port Deposit district he visited 508 
families, of whom 77 were destitute of the Scrip- 
tures, and distributed 246 copies. The report 
announced the resigaation of the Rev. J. S. Mit- 


In Frederick county there were established 10 
Bible societies and 4: Bible committees, which 
with the Frederick county society and the two 
auxiliaries, previously existing, make 17 organi- 
-zations in that county for the distribution of the 
Scriptures, | 

In Howard District, where no Bible effort had 
ever before been made in connexion with the 
state society, a district society was. established 
at. Ellicott’s Mills, auxiliary to the state society, 
and one local auxiliary at the McKendrean 
Chapel. | 


THE ERUPTION OF MOUNT HECLA. 

A European Journal gives the following ac- 
count of the late eruption of Mount Hecla, 
which after reposing eighty years, threatens to 
ravage Iceland: 

“In the night of the Ist of September, a fright- 
ful subterranean groaning filled the inhabitants 
around it with terror. This continued till mid- 
day on the 2d, when the mountain burst in two 
places with a terrible crash, and vomited masses 
of fire. In former times these explosions came 
from the summit, where Hecla has no regularly 
formed crater, but this time torrents of lava 
flowed down two gorges on the flanks of the 
mountain. Letters from Reikjavik, of the 13th, 
state that up tothat day no great damage has 
been done in the Syssels of Rangervalla and 
Arnds, situate close to the mountain, inasmuch 
as the openings whence the ignited masses issue 
are fortunately on the north and northwest sides, 
and, consequently, took that direction in which 
there is nothing but barren heaths. Besides, the 
wind having constantly blown from the south 
and southwest, has driven the ashes and dust 
towards the opposite points. From the clouds 
of smoke and vapor, the top of the volcano 


Pp 
liberty of conscience and the rights of the citi- 


clergy, for shocked at their condition, he pro- 


rinciples have prevailed in other days, ha 


zen been, if adt maintained, at least contended 
for with e and zeal worthy of the sons 

freedom; and so long as they are the fundamen 
tal principles of the great body of our citizens, 


of the Bible and true religion are as clearly fit- 
ted to secure freedom in civil government, ¢ 
they are to fit us for the blessings of another 


— 


| : From the Watchman and- Observer. 
RESBYTERIAN ON THE PENINSULA 0 
ARYLAND. 


Whitefield in one of his letters, dated Wico- 
mico, Maryland, May 16, 1747, says: 

“Chrisi’s strength is in some degree magni- 
fied in my weakness, and my preaching is bles- 
sed to poor souls, Amazing love, Maryland is’ 
yielding converts to the blessed Jesus.” : 

Under the same date he writes to the Rev. J. 
R. ‘You see whence these few lines are dated. 
Methinks I see you rejoice and ready to say, 
‘And have the Marylanders also received the 
grace of God?” | trust some have indeed re- 
ceived his grace in sincerity. The harvest is 
promising. You and the dear neighbourin 
ministers are always on my heart.” 

Wicomico was one of the four places in which 
by the order of Gov. Seymour, the Court of So- 
merset county, Md., licensed the Rev. John 
Hampton and Geo. McNish to preach in June, 
1706.—They had come out from Ulster, through 
the entreaties of Makemie, who visited Great 
Britain in 1705, to procure ministers for Ameri- 
ca. They applied to the Court for liberty to 
preach in Nov, 1705, but through the opposi- 
tion of the Rev. Rob. Keith, the Episcopal min- 
ister at Dividing Creek, the Court deferred the 


-matter, till the Governor, after a delay of seven| 


months, directed the license to be granted. Gov. 
Seymour was no favourite with the Episcopal 


posed that the Governor and his council should 
have. power in Ecclesiastical matters, to over- 


see the clergy and discipline them.—This plan) 


was defeated, on the ground that it was a covert 
attempt to introduce Presbyterianism, and Ru- 
ling Elders ; but as the result of its defeat, fol- 
lowed increasing laxity and scandals in the 


clergy. 

There were five meeting houses in Somerset, 
(then it included Worcester county,) before 
1706, and McNish and Hampton were licensed 


-XXIXra CONGRESS. 


George Evans. - 1847 
Fairfield - - 1851 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
W Jenness.)847 
les G Atherton 1849 
VERMONT. 
William U; - 1849 
Samuel S. Phelps. - 1851 
MASSACIIUSETTS. 
Daniel Webster + 1847 
John Davie - - - 1851 
RHODE ISLAND. 
James F Simmone - 1847 
Albert C Greene - 1851 
CONNECTICUT. 
John M. Niles. - 1849 
Jabez W Huntington 1851 


NEW YORK. | 

John A. Dix - « 1847 

Daniel 8. Dickinson 1851 
NEW JERSEY. 

Jacob W Miller . 1847 

William L Doyton 1851 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Simon Cameron - 

Daniel Sturgeon - 1851 
DELAWARE. 

Thomas Clayton - 1847 

John M Clayton 1851 

MARYLAND. 
James A Pearce - 1849 
Reverdy Johnson - 1851 


VIRGINIA. 
William S Archer - 1847 
[One vacancy.] 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
Willie P Mangum 1847 
Wm H Haywood, Jr 1849 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 
John C Calhoun - 1847 
George McDuffie - 1849 


Dist, MAINE. 

1. John F, Scammon. 

2. Robert P. Dunlap. 

3. Luther Severance. 

4. John D. McCrate. 

5. Cullen Sawtelle. 

6. Hannibal Hamlin. 

7. Hezekiah Williams, 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
{Moses Norris, Jr. 
Mace Moulton. 
James H. Johnson. 
(One vacancy.) 
VERMONT. 

1. Solomon Fvot. 

2. Jacob Collamer. 

3. George P. Marsh. 

4. Paul Dillingham, Jr. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

1. Robert C. Winthrop. 

2. Daniel P. King. 

3. Amos Abbott. 


to preach in them, viz: at Snowhill, at the head 
of Monokin, at Pitt’s Creek, and on Mr. Joseph 
Venable’s| land, at Wicomico. Monokin and 
Wicomico, (now Princess Anne and Salisbury) 
were united churches under one minister from 
the first, asthey are now. Their ministers have 
been Geo. McNish, Tho. Bratton, in 1712, and 
Robt. Lawson in 1713, both from Ireland, who 
lived scarcely a year; Wm. Steward, from Ire- 
land, from 1719 to 1734; Patrick Glasgow, 
from Ireland, from 1735 to 1745 ; John Hamil- 
ton, from Ireland, from 1744 to 1756. During 
the great revival, these congregations were di- 
vided, and Dr. Rodgers, on his unsuccessful at- 
tempt to settle in Virginia, was importuned to 
accept a call to Wicomico, but he declined, and 
succeeded Mr. Roberson at St. George's. In 
1750, Hugh Henry, a pupil of Mr. Finley, and 
a graduate at Nassau Hall, was ordained pastor 
by the New Side Presbytery of Newcastle; he 


remained there till his death in 1763. The two} . 


parties united under the ministry of the Rev. 
Jacob Kerr, in 1764—he left them in 1759. 
Here also Whitefield reaped where Robinson 
had sown, and where Davies first made proof 
of his ministry. 

Whitefield’s exclamations about ‘Maryland 
sinners” can easily be accounted for by consid- 


This: unprincipled statesman, who, by his 


' pliancy, managed to retain place amidst all the 
changes of regime in very changeable coun. 


try—France, seems to have had some twinges 
of conscience in his last hours. Designed for 


_.& Roman Catholic priest, he found it more con- 
_ venient to ‘become a politician of the worst 
- stamp; but after a badly spent life, he felt some 


Bpprevensions about futurity, and it is really 


Jamentable. to, see h's profound ignorance of 


~ true religion in imagining that his reconciliation 


with the Pope was all that was necessary to 


secure‘an entrance into heaven. The following 


~ documents referring to this, will be regarded as 
- ‘at least curious. The Catholic Herald says: 


“The Ami de la Religion publishes in its 


columns on Thursday, the following documents, | 


for the authenticity of which it pledges itself, 


and adds, that ‘they may be compared with the 
original, which is deposited in the archives in 


. the library of the Archbishop of Paris, or with 


_ the:copy sent to Rome, and bearing every legal 
_ guaranty of its being authentic :-— 


** RETRACTION. 
* Touched more and more with grave con- 


siderations, and led to judye coolly of the con- 


sequences 
"away every thing, and has now lasted fifty 


of a revolution which has carried 


years, I have reached the end of a great age; 
and, after a long experience, have come to 


- blame the excesses of the times I have be- 


‘longed to, and to frankly condemn the grave 
_ errors which io this long series of years, have 
~ disturbed and afflicted the Catholic church, and 
_ in which I have had the misfortune to partici- 


pate, 
“TF it please the respectable friend of my 


family, M. the Archbishop of Paris, who has 


condescended to have me assured of the sove-| 


reiga Pontiff*s friendly dispositions towards me, 


to assure the Holy Father, as I wish it, of my 
respectful 


ratitude, and of my entire submis- 


" sion to the doctrines and discipline of the church, 
and to the dezisions and judgments of the Holy 


See in the ecclesiastical matters of France, | 


_ dare hope that his Holiness will favourably re- 
ceive this homage. | 


** Dispensed, at a later period, by the venera- 


_ ble Pius VIL, from exercising the ecclesiastical 


fanction, I have sought, in my long career, op- 
_ portunities of rendering to religion, and to many 
» honourable and distinguished members of the 


Catholic clergy, all the services that were in my 
power, Never have I ceased to consider myself 
a child of the church.. I again deplore the acts 
of my life which have grieved her, and my last 
wishes shall be for her and for. her supreme 


Cuas, Maurice Dr 
“ Signed at. Paris, on the 17th of May, 1838; 


_ written on the 10th of March, 1838.” . 


_ Letter to His Holiness, Gregory XVI. 

“« Most -Holy Father—The young and pious 
child. who surrounds my old age, with the 
most touching and tender attentions, has just 


' conveyed to me the expressions of friendship 
.. which your Holiness has condescended re- 
_eently-to use towards me; telling me; at the 
, game-time, with what joy she expects the blest 


_ Ubjects which your Holiness has been pleased to 


Gestine to her. [am deeply affected by them, 


_ as I-was on the day Monseigneur the Archbish- 


‘Op of Paris for the first time conveyed them to 


I'am. wenkened by the serious ill- 
ness which has attacked me, | wish most Holy 


me. : 


_ Father, to express to you all my gratitude; and, 


at 


thé same time, my feelings, [ venture to 
that your will not oaly favour- 


‘ably receive them, but also condescend to ap- 
preciate in your. justice all the circumstances 
that have directed: my actions. . Memoirs, long 
ago finished, but which, in compliance with my 


‘HOW PRESBYTERIAN PRINCIPLES APPEAR TO 


were driven down to the plains, but not till sev- 
eral of them were burnt. The waters of the 
neighbouring rivers, near the eruption, became 
so hot that the fish were killed, and it was im- 
possible for any one to ford them even on horse- 
back, Although the laya and ashes took a 
northern direction, the eruption was not known 
on that side of the island till after the 11th, and 
even as late as the 15th, the people at the Sys- 
sels of Mule, in the northeast, were ignorant of 
it. In the western parts, the noise accompany- 
ing the eruption was distinctly heard like the 
rolling of distant thunder. Nothing was heard 
at Reikjavik.” 


IMPARTIAL AND INTELLIGENT OBSERVERS. 

L. M., Esq., an attorney of high respectabili- 
ty, was the son of a literary and respectable 
clergyman of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
and educated under such influences, he grew up 
to manhood and entered upon his profession 
with views and feelings entirely favourable to 
the doctrines and government bf that church. 
After a number of years of successful practice, 
and having acquired wealth and political dis- 
tinction, he was, as matter of information, de- 
sirous to understand the distinctive tenets of the 
several denominations of Christians. For this 
purpose he read several authors, but came to 
no clear conclusions, till a Presbyterian clergy- 
man of reputed eloquence delivered, near his 
residence, a series of lectures upon Presbyterian 
polity, as compared with other systems. Seve- 
ral facts and principles developed by the preach- 
er arrested his attention as important, and in- 
duced him to procure and study with attention] 
and care the form of government and discipline 
of the Presbyterian church. This induced him 
to go still further and examine the doctrinal 
principles of the confession of faith. Previous 
to this time his knowledge of these subjects was 
derived from casual remarks or the representa- 
tions of the opponents of that church, and hence 
his views were both inadequate and tinctured 
with prejudice, 

After a careful investigation of the principles 
and tendency of our polity, and comparing it 
with the political institutions of our country, as 
well as with the polity of other ecclesiastical 
bodies, he declared to his friends of the bar and 
to several clergymen, that fora short time he 
believed that it was framed by adopting the prio. 
ciples of the Federal State governments of the 
United States to the wants and circumstances 
of the church, but that upon further inquiry he 
discovered that all the great principles of its po- 
lity were found in the earliest constitutions of 
the Presbyterian church in Europe. He thence 
concluded that, indirectly at least, the authors 
of our constitutions derived the leading and 
fundamental principles of liberty which they 
contain from the long settled and strongly di- 
gested principles of Presbyterians, Heg was} 
aware, indeed, that many of these principles had 
at different times been engrafted, spite of the 

r of monarchs, upon the British constitu- 
tion; but what student of history knows not 
that the Presbyterians of Scotland, with the Pu- 
ritans of England, were the uniform and unde- 
viating champions of civil liberty, and that in 
this cause they laboured and suffered and bled, 
and not always in vain? 

But these great principles were not the only 
excellence that he observed in our standards.| 
It contains,” he remarked, “the best system 
of checks and balances, by which to secure effi- 
ciency of government and preserve inviolate the 
rights of the governed, that I have any where 
seen, ‘It is not only free and excellent in the- 
ory, it is practical and adapted to the exigencies 
of the church, whether in individual congrega- 
tions or for the church at large.” He express- 
ed some ise that Presbyterian ministers so 
seldom explain and defend their principles of 


goveriment and show their effects and tenden- 
cy. “Just so far,” he continued, “as thea! 


ering the shocking influence of the Episcopal 
crerBy. It was so horrid that Bishop Witting- 
ham considers it amazing that God spared a 
church under such teachers, to exist at all. 

It is a tradition that at Wicomico or the vi- 
cinity some hundred or more years ago, the 
Rector while administering the Lord’s Supper, 
cried out when he tasted the bread, to the 
Church Warden by name: “George , this 
bread is not fit for a dog.” The gentleman so 
rudely addressed, withdrew to the Presbyterian 
church. As early as 1706, the letters of the 


clergy to their patrons in England, lamented| 


the falling away of the people to the dissenters. 


STAGE CASUALTY 

Eight members of the Presbytery of Louisi- 
ana, returning in the stage from the late Synod 
of Mississippi, were overturned and thrown from 
a small bridge about fourteen miles from Co- 
lumbus, This occurred about 2 o’clock in the 
morning. It was the result either of careless- 
ness on the part of the driver, or of an affright 
of the horses. It is not known which, but prob- 
ably the latter. By this casualty the Rev. B. 
Chase was severely wounded in the head, and 
one of his arms was broken. All the rest es- 
caped without any serious injury. ‘The Rev. 
Mr. Chase is now recovering.—New Orleans 
Protestant. 


TEMPERANCE AMONG THE CHEROKEES. 

The last Cherokee Advocate, published at 
Tahlequah, Creek Nation, contains an interes- 
ting account of the Annual Meeting of the Chero- 
kee Temperance Society, from which we learn 
that the good cause is moving steadily onward 
among that recently savage and barbarous, bu 
now civilized and enlightened people. William 
P. Ross, the Secretary of the Society, in his An- 
nual Report says: During the year the cause of 
‘Temperance, which is the cause of our country, 
of humanity and of religion, has not stood still, 
but moved steadily on, increasing in the num-} 
ber of its advocates and in spirit and import- 
ance. Five hundred and eighty-five new 
names have been added to the pledge, nearly all 
of, whom are natives of the country. This 
swells the total number of temperance people by 
profession, among the Cherokees, to about 
3,058 ; a number sufficient, wtth the right orga- 
nization, spirit and action, to effect almost any 
desired moral reformation in the country. 


THE HORRORS OF OPIUM EATING. 


A writer in India, who was a constant wit- 
ness of its terribleeffects, draws a startling picture 
of the horrible sensations to which the opium} 
eater subjects himself. In two years from the 
time he commences its use, he must expect to 
die a death most terrible, which makes one 
shudder to think of. After the habit becomes 
confirmed, the countenance presents an ashy 
paleness—the eyes assume a wild brightness— 
the memory fails—the gait totters— mental and 
moral courage sinks, and frightful marasmus} 
or atrophy reduces the victim to a ghastly 
spectre—a living skeleton. There is no slavery 
of body and mind equal to that of the opium 
taker. Once habituated to its doses as a ficti- 
tious stimulant, every thing will be endured ra- 
ther than the privation of it, and the unhappy} 
victim endures all the consoiousness of his own 
degraded state; while he is ready to sel] all he 
has in the world—to part with family and friends} 
—rather than surrender the use of this fatal 
drug—this transient. delight. The pleasurable 
sensations and imaginative ideas arising at first, 
soon pass away ; they become fainter and fain- 
ter, and at last give place to horrid dreams: 


4. Benjamin Thompson. 
5. Charles Hudson. 
6. George Ashmun. 
7. Julius Rockwell. 
8. John Quincy Adams. 
9. (Vacancy.) : 
10. Joseph Grinnell. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
1. Henry Y. Cransion. 
2. Lemuel H. Arnold, 


3. John A. Rockwell. 
4. Truman Smita. 

. NEW YORK. 
1. John W. Lawrence. 
2. Henry I. Seaman. 
3. Wittiam S. Miccer. 
4. William Maclay. 
5. Tuomas M.W ooopruFr. 
6. Wa. W. CampBELt. 
7. Joseph H. Anderson. 
8. Win. Ww, W oodworth, 
. Archibald C. Niven. 
. Samuel Gordon. 
1). Johu F. Collin. 
12. Richard P. Herrick. 
13. Bradford R. Wood. 
14. Erastus D. Culver. 
15. Joseph Ruseell. 
. Hugh White. 
17. Charles S. Benton. 
. Preston King. 
19. Orville Hungerford. 
20, Timothy Jenkins. 
21. Charles Goodyear. 
Stephen Strong. 
. William J. Hough. 
- Horace Wheaton. 
25. George Rathbun. 


coe 


. John De Mott. 
. Elias B. Holmes. 
. Charles H. Carroll. 
. Martin Grover. 
31. Abner Lewis. 
. William A. Moseley. 
. Albert Smith. 
. Washington Hunt. 
NEW JERSEY. 
. James G. Hampton. 
. George Sykes, 
. John Runk. 
Joseph Edsall. 
. William Wright. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
. Lewis C. Levin. 
. Joseph R. Ingersoll. 
Joun [1. 
. Charles J. Ingersoll. 
Jacob S. Yost. 
Jacob Erdinan. 
. Abraham R. McIlvaine. 
8. John Strohim. 
9. John Ritter. 
10. Richard Brodhead, Jr. 
11. Owen D. Leib. 
12. David Wilmot. 
13. James Pollock. 
14. Alexander Ramsay. 
15. Moses McLean. 
16. James Black. 
17. James Blanchard. 
18. Andrew Stewart. 
19. Henry D. Foster. 
20. John H. Ewing. 
21. Cornelius Darragh. 
22, William S. Garvin. | 
23. James Thompson. 
24. Joseph Buffington. 
DELAWARE. 
1. John W. Houston. 
MARYLAND. 
1. John G. Chapman. 
2. Thomas Perry. 
3. Thomas W. Ligon. 
4. William F, Giles. 
5. Albert Constable. 
6. Edward Long. 
VIRGINIA. 
1. Archibald Atkinson. 
2. George C. Dromgoole. 
3. William M. Treadway. 
4, Edmund W. Hubard. 
5. Shelton F. Leake. 
6. James As Seddon. 
7. Thomas H. Bayly. 
8. Robert M. T. Hunter. 
9. John S. Pendleton. 
10. Henry Bedinger. 
11, William Taylor. 
12. Augustus A. Chapman. 
13. George W. Hopkins. 
14. Joseph Johnson. 
15. William G. Brown. 


. Samuel S. Ellsworth. 18. 


4, 1846. 


GEORGIA. 
Joh MeP Berrien 1847 
Waker T Colquitt 1849 
ALABAMA. 
Dixon H Lewis - - 1847 
Arthur P Bagby - - 1849 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Joseph W Chalmers - 1847 
Jesse Speight. - 1851 


LOUIBIANA. 
Alexander Barrow - 1847 
Johr.son 


- 1849 
TENNESSEE, 
Jarnagin - 1847 


Spencer 
Hopkins L Turney - 185) 


KENTUCKY. 


James T Morehead - 1847 


OHIO. 
Thomas 


Corwin - 1851 
ward A Hannegan 
[One vacancy} 


ILLINOIS, 
1849 James Semple 1847 


Sidney Breese - - 1849 
MISSOURI. 

David R Atchison 1849 

1851 


Thomas H Benton - 
ARKANSAS, 
Chester Ashley - - 1847 


Ambruse H Sevier - 1849 


MICHIGAN. 


William Woodbridge. 1847 


Lewis Cass - - - 1851 
FLORIDA. 

David Levy 1851 

James D Westcott - 1851 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


Whigs, in Italics, 24; Dem. 
in Roman,28; 2 vacancies. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


- NORTH CAROLINA. 
1. James Graham. 
2. Daniel M. Barringer. 

lfred Dockery. 
8. James Cc. Dobéin. 
6. James J. McKay. 
7. Joho R. J. Daniel. 
8. Hen 
9. Asa 


S. Clarke. 
iggs. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 
1, James A. Black. 
2. Richard F. Simpson. 
3. Jos. A. Woodward. 
4. A. D. Sims. 
5. Armistead Bart. 
6. Isaac E. Holmen. 
7. R. Barnwell Rhett. 

GEORGIA. 

1. Thomas Butler King. 
2. Seaborn Jones. 
3. 
4. Hugh A. Haralson. 
5. John H. Lumpkin. 
6. Howell Cubb. 


Alexander H. 


8- Robert Toombs. 
ALABAMA. 
1. Samuel D. Dargin. 
2. Henry W. Hilliard. 
3. William L. Yancey. 
4. Winter W. Payne. 
5. George S. Houston. 
6. Reuben Chapman. 
7. Felix G. McConnell. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Jacob Thompson. 
Stephen Adams, 
Robert N. Roberts. . 
Jefferson Davis. 
LOUISIANA. 
1, John Slidell. 
2. Bannon G. Thibodea 
3. J. H. Harmounson. 
4. Isaac E. Morse. 
Onto. 
James J. Faran. 
F. A. Cunningham. 
. Robert C. Schenck. 
Joseph Vance. 
William Sawyer. 
Henry St. John. 
. Joseph J. McDowell. 
8. Allen G. Thorman. 
9. Auguftus L. Perrill. 
. Columbus Delano. 
ll. Jacob Brinkerhoff, 
Samuel F. Vinion. 
- Isaac Parish. 
. Alexander Harper. 
. Joseph Morris. 
. John D. Curomings. 
17. George Fries, 
D. A. Starkweather. 
19. Daniel R. Tilden. 
20. Joshua R. Giddings. 
21. Joseph M. Root. 
KENTUCKY, 
. Linn Boyd. 
John H. McHenry. 
Henry Grider. 
Joshua F. Bell. 
Bryan R, Young. 
John P. Martin. 
William P. Thomason. 
. Gorrett Daris. 
Andrew Trumbo. 
John W. Tibbatts, 
TENNESSEE. 
. Andrew Johnson. 
William M. Coke. 
. John Crozier. 
Alvan Cullom. 
George W. Jones. 
Birclay Martin. 
Meredith P. Gentry. 
renzo B. Chase. 
10. Frederick P. Stanton. 
1l. Milton Brown. 
INDIANA. 
1, Robert Dale Owen. 
2. ‘Thomas J. Henley. 
3. Thomas Smith. 
4. Caleb B. Sinith. 
5. William W. Wick. 


6. John W. Davis. 


7. Edw. W. McGaughey. 
8. Juhn Petit. 
9. Charles W. Cathcart. 
10. Andrew Kennedy. 
ILLINOIS. 

1. Robert Smith. 

2. John A. McClernand. 

3. Orlando B. Ficklin. 

4. John Wentworth. 

5. Stephen A. Douglass. 

6. Joseph P. Hoge. 

7. Edward D. Baker. 

MISSOURI. 
James B. Bowlin. 
James H. Relfe. 
Sterling Price. 

ohn Phelps. 
nard H. Sims, 
ARKANSAS. 
Archibald Yell. 
MICHIGAN. 

1. Robert McClelland. 

2. John S. Chipman. 

3. James B Hunt. 
FLORIDA. 
Edward C. Cabell. 

IOWA. 
Augustus C. Dodge. 
WISCONSIN. 
Morgan L. Martin. 


Whigs in Italics, 76; Democrats in Roman, 140; Na- 
tives in Cars, 6; Vacancies, 4. 


‘To Preserve FrRvIT 


AGRICULTURAL. 


AND VEGETABLEs.—A 


late journal says: to preserve apples, tur- 
nips, potatoes, beets, carrots, é&c., from fall to 


fruit upom it. 


cold weather arrives, and the ground and per- 


haps the fruit is thoroughly frozen; then place) 
straw Over it, and a coating of earth over that 
If frozen, the fruit is not 


twelve inches think. 


uz. 


July, place them in a shallow hole in theearth,| Pu 
covered at the bottom with straw or cornstalks; 
cover this with six inches of earth, and place the 
Let it remain uncovered until 


injured if thus thawed slowly in the spring. 


appalling pictures of death—spectres of fearful 
visage, haunt the mind ; the light of heaven is 
converted into the gloom of hell; sleep, “balmy 
sleep,” flies for ever ;- night succeeds day, to 
clothed in never-ending horrors ; incessant sick 
ness, vomiting and total deran of 

digestive organs ensue, and death at last | 
lieves the victim of this sensual enjoyment. 


This has been often and successfully tried. 

Treatment or Cows.—The keeping of} 
cows in such a manner as to make them give 
the greatest quantity of milk, and with the great- 
est clear profit, is an essential point of economy. 


Give a cow a half bushel of turnips, carrots, or 


other roots per 
besides her hay ; and if 


as it should be, she will give nearly double the 
quantity of milk that she would afford if only 


her summer food is suc 


day, during the winter months, 


kept during the winter jn the usual manner ; 


} and the milk will be richer and of better quality 


| an improvement in the quality of the milk, and 


Mill in Reading, calculated to give employment to 


Cattle are well known to thrive much better 
where the operation of curtying is performed 
thoroughly and regularly. Dr. Rush, in a.lec- 
ture upon the advantages of studying the dis- 
eases of domestic animals, states that there is 


an increase in its quantity, which is obtained b 
currying the cow. Be assured of the truth of 
the saying, that ** one cow well milked is worth 
two badly milked.” ‘The first drawn milk con- 
tains only 5, the second 8, and fifth 17 per 
cent. of cream. 

Grare Vine Currines.—M. Frischer, the 
‘superintendent of the gardens of the Duke of 
Weimar, employs with succegs the followin 
method of propagating the more choice varieties 
of wine and table grapes, by cuttings. He se- 
lects from among the stalks and branches cut 
away in fall and spring pruning, such as are 
of suitable diameter—say from 3-8 to 4 inch— 
and have well ripened wood. These he cuts ia 
pieces midway between the buds, and splits 
each piece lengthwise, preserving the buds un- 
injured. The halves containing the buds are 
then placed with the flat side on a bed of well 
prepared garden mould, gently pressed down} 
level with the surface, and covered with moss, 
or a layer of fine leaf mould. Thus planted, 
the cuttings speedily strike root, if the bed be 
kept moist by occasional waterings, and proper- 
ly shaded, without obstructing the circulation of 
the air. 

Cuttings similarly prepared, though not split, 
readily strike root and produce vigorous plants, 
if their ends be dipped in melted sealing wax, 
and they be planted in good garden soil, cover-| 
ing them in to the depth of half an inch. The 
ground must be kept moist and free from weeds. 

Anrmats,—lIt is unquestionably true that 
domestic animals may be well lodged, and well 
fed, and yet be uncomfortable. Where cleanli- 


ness is not regarded, even though there should] 


be good sheds, stalls, and food, the condition of 
the animals will not be enviable; lying in filth, 
and on a surface necessarily rough sd uneven, 
frozen excrement and urine, in cold weather, 
produces restlessness and misery, and not unfre- 
quently disease and death. If the floor be level, 
the animal will neither lie nor stand with ease. 
The excrement instead of being conveyed off, as 
is the case where there is a slight declination 
towards the hinder part of the floor will accu- 
mulate beneath the animal, and render his bed 
cold and wet. The manger, also, should be 


so constructed as to admit of his food being taken} 


without subjecting him to any painful effort in 
obtaining it, or loss from trampling and fouling 
jt with his feet.—Boston Cultivator. 

Hemp.—Ex-Governor Call has 
presented to Governor Mosely, of Florida, a 
specimen of Florida Hemp, made from the 
plant known as the “bear grass.” It may be 
propagated to any extent, and grows to the 
height of three or four feet. Itis said to an- 
swer nearly all the purposes of manilla hemp. 
It is destined, says Governor Call, very soon to 
become one of the most valuable staples of our 
country. Unless greatly deceived, the Southern 
hemp will become abundant and more profitable 
than that of the North, and will be about as 
valuable as cotton. 


DisEase or Porators.—General Tallmadge 
seems to think the origin of the disease might be 
in the natural course of vegetable decay and ex- 
tinction of genera, so often observable in botani- 
cal history. He alludes to the extinction of the 
mammoth species of animals long ages ago—to 
the disappearance of the weed known as St. 
John’s wort, which but a few years since was 
the greatest enemy of the farmer, and is now so 
scarce as to be almost unattainable even for pur- 
poses of curiosity. He suggests that our far- 
mers raise potatoes from the seed instead of the 
root—and also seek new kinds of potatoes in 
Mexico. and Central America. We think the 
suggestion of Gen. Tallmadge of growing pota- 
toes from the seed, an excellent one, hope our 
farmers will improve upon it, and will take all 
the other precautions calculated in any way to 
elucidate the subject.— Portland Bulletin. 


Seep For Porators.— Too much dependence} 
is placed on obtaining new varieties of potatoes! 


from the seed, with a view to prevent the rot. 
If the seed be selected from hardy varieties, that 
are known to resist the disease better than other 
kinds, some advantage may be gained. But the 
idea that the seed from a very tender variety will 
produce a hardy kind, is as absurd as it is to 
suppose that the offspring of a feeble, degenerate 
race of animals will be strong and healthy. The 
general law of nature is that like produces like. 
Therefore it is important to select seed from a 
hardy race, and it would be well to plant seve- 
ral hardy sorts together, and then seleet them, 
as in this way an improvement might be made 
by crossing. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITE MS. | 


Rarnroap Iron.—-We learn from the Danville (Pa) 
Intelligencer, that the Montour Iron Company have 
supplied the quantity of ra:iroad iron wanted at this 
time by the Harrisburg and Lancaster Railroad 
Company, and are now making and forwarding to 


the city of New York, for the Erie Railroad Com.) led 


pany. They also have contracts to supply iron for 
some short roads in Schuylkill county; also, a con- 
tract for a road in one of the Eastern States. For 
some time past the work of making railroad iron at 
the works of the Montour Company has proceeded 
day and night, with remarkable steadiness, pro. 
ducing rails that are as perfect as it is possible 
to = a them. Besides the three large Rollin 

mills, now in operation for the manufacture o 

railroad iron in this country, viz. the new Iron 
works at Danville, the Mount Savage in Maryland, 
and the Great Western near Pittsburgh, there are 
several other iron works either in the course of 
erection or which have been projected. The 
Messrs. Bertolett have just completed a Rolling 


a large number of hands; within the past two 
years three have been established in our immediate 
vicinity ; Messrs. Potts are about to erect a mill in 
Pottsgrove, and all new works will be calculated| 
for the manufacture of Railroad Iron. In a very 
few years, if the Tariff is undisturbed, the entire 
annual demand for this article can be supplied at 
home and at a reduction of some 20 per cent from 
present prices. | 


Action oF THE Sun upon Trpes.—M, Chazallon 
of Paris, after scientific inquiries on the tides of 
New Zealand, states that the action of the sun upon 
the tides increases with the declination, and that 
the action of the moon appears to increase in tm 
portion as the distance at the south pole diminishes.| 


Iron Sreamsuip.— The construction of iron 
steamships is now making rapid pr in Eng- 
land, and particularly-at Liverpool. In the exten- 
sive yard of Messrs. James Hodgson & Co., there 
are now no less than five iron steamers. building.| 
One an iron steamship, of 1400 tons burthen, the 
first of a new line of steamers to run between New 
York and Liverpool; her engines will be of 1 
horse power, with the screw propeller ; she will be 
fitted up in the first style for passenger and freight 
accommodation. 


Timper.—The Quebec Gazette 
blishes a correspondence relative to a plan for 
depriving timber of its inflammable properties. 
The invention appears to be of much importgnce. 
The first letter is from Lord Stanley, a member of 
the British Ministry, who suggeste the importance 
of employing this invention in the rebuilding of 
those portions of Quebec which have been destroy- 
ed by the late calamitous fires. The second is from 
W. Burneit, Director General of the Medical De- 
partment of the Navy, who states that the compo- 
sition renders wood, canvass, and even the finest| 
muslin incapable of receiving or sustaining flame ; 
“and thus either a ship or a house, constructed of 
materials so impregnated, is made incapable of be- 
ing burnt by fire.” The British government have 
that all the bulkheads and magazines of 

ships of war, and other bulkheads below, and also 
the timber of all kinds used in the’ vicinity of the 
fires in war steamers, shall be prepared with the 
solution in question. | | 
A Sraance Decision.—We are sorry to learn 

is 


to the Legislature of | 


| price $2.50. A work indispensable for a thorough knowledge 


} tation for learning and 


the 


that the petition presented 
Rhede Island, for the providing of the means of i 
State Prison, | 


struction of the convicts in 


been rejected by the late Legislature. It was op- 


the setticd policy of Rhode Island.” It was news| eA 


to us that the state had settled any such heathen- 
ish policy as to shut out any being from the light. 
It is quite unworthy of that state, or any other,) 
and we hope they will be shamed out of the parsi- 
mony, or something worse, that can suggest such 
anjinhoman proceeding. The Committee of Educa- 
tion of the State reproachfully states, in view of 
the decision, that their prison “is entitled to the 
mortifying distinction of being the only institution) 
of a similar character in the United States, in 
which the convicts do not enjoy the benefits of re- 
r moral and religious instruction, conveyed 
y a responsible religious teacher, who is compen- 
sated for his sérvices.” — 

New Baromerer.—A leech kept in a phial of 
water, is said to be an infallible weather glass. If 
the weather continues serene and beautiful, the 
leech lies motionless at the bottom of the glass, and 
rolled together in a spiral form. If it rains either 
before or after noon, it is found to have crept up to 
the top of its lodgings, and there it remains till the 
weather is settled. : 


New Invention.—Church bells can now be made 
of steel, as has been proved by an ingenious Amer- 
ican mechanic in Ohio, from a suggestion in an 
English newspaper. A bell, weighing fifty pounds,| 
made of steel, will cost only about $30, and can be 
heard two miles or more. The advantages of thi 
invention are said to be two-fold—first, it is so 
cheap that every c!.urch may have a bell of a clear,| 
brilliant, and musical tone. Second, it is so light, 
and being stationary, that even a slight belfrey 
will sustain it, This newly invented bell is rung 
by a crank, and any boy can do it as well as-a re- 
gular parish bell-ringer. Fer about $200 a chime 
of seven bells can now be had. 


Suspension Briper at Niagara Faris.—Mr. 
Ellet, the engineer of Philadelphia, has been in- 
specting the localities of Niagara Falls. The cost 
ofa hanging bridge, of sufficient strength to sus- 
tain the weight of a railroad train, or any other 
burden which may be placed upon it, and made in 
the best and securest manner, is estimated by Mr. 
Ellet at $200,000. He offers, it is said, to construct 
such a bridge for that sum, and to subscribe $20,- 
000 to its stock. 


Immense Prorits or THE House or 
—It is stated in a Paris letter, by M. Gaillardet, 
that the current rumour in the beginning of this 
month — the Paris Exchange, was that the 
house of Rothschild had made forty million franes 
er on the shares it held'in the great Northern 

ilroad, of which all the stock held by it had been 
sold at 300 francs premium the share, “It seems 
certain,” says the same letter, “that the profits of 
this house for the last year, amounted to more than 


one hundred and twenty millions francs, and that} 


its accounts when last balanced, showed an active 
capital equal to the whole budget of France—some- 
thing like 720 millions.” (About 145 millions of 
dollars.) 


A Sratvg or Genera Jackson is to be placed 
in the Tennessee Capitol, and a monument to him 
erected on the banks of the Mississippi, near Mem- 
phis; by resolutions of the Tennessee legislature. 


Mereors.—The November meteoric shower ap- 
pears to have passed by without being observed 
by the star gazers. It seems however, from a com- 
munication in the Cincinnati Gazette, that unusu- 
al meteoric phenomena occurred, though the moon 
being at full, prevented the small meteors from be- 
ing seen. The writer, who was engaged with an 
instrument, sweeping for double stars, after de- 
scribing a large meteor, which cast a lightas stron 
as the moon, says: “On last evening, the 15t 
ult., were observed a number of fine meteors with 
the naked eye, but what was more remarkable, no 
less than three meteors passed across the field of 
the telescope in the course of about four hours. 
These were small and could no* be seen by the 
unassisted eye. Since the erection of our refrac- 
tor, I have not seen, previons to last night, more 
than three or four meteors cross the field of the in- 
strument. The number seen last night would in- 
dicate the existence of a vast number of small me- 
teors at a great distance from the earth’s surface.” 


Vesovius.—Extract of a letter from Naples, ina 
French paper :—**Mount Vesuvius now exhibits a 
most singular and unwonted appearance, the ex- 
cessive heat of the fire and constant explosions 
having scooped out the crater. Those who are 
curious enough to venture as far as the outward 
brink will perceive a sort of inverted cone, from 
the centre of which rises the flaming lava. It 
would seem that the late eruptions, constantly de- 
positing Java around this opening, have so nearly 
blocked it up as to leave a very small aperture. If 
this should continue, we are likely, some fine 
morning, to behold the top of the mountain covered, 
as it were, with a hat of the same description as 
that which last century was launched into the air 
like a rocket, to the great terror and consternation 
of the neighbouring population.” 


TEXT BOOK FOR PROTESTANTS.—The Mass 

and Rubrics of the Roman Catholic Church, transia- 
ted into English, with Notes and Remarks, by the Rev. John 
R. Cotter, A. M., author of ** Questions on St. Matthew and 
other Gospels,”—1 vol. 18mo, cloth; 38 cents. 

This volume is quite a “desideratum.” Many are the 
controversial works describing the differences between| 
the Roman Catholic and the Protestant creeds, but none has 
heretofore appeared giving a translation of, and comments 
on, the entire Mass with its rubrics. The comments and 
remarks are by a clergyman of the Episcopal Church. Also, 

The History of Oregon and California, by Robert Green- 
how. ‘he third edition, with a large map; 1 volume, 8vo 
of the subject. GEO. S. APPLETON, 
Publisher and Importér of Foreign Books, 


nov 29 148 Chesinut street, Philadelphia. 


OMMENTARIES and Helps to the Siudy of the 
Scriptures.—Henry’s Commentary, in six volumes; 
Scott's Commentary, in three and six volumes; Comprehen-! 
sive Commentary, in six volumes; Horne’s Introduction, 
two volumes; Chalmers on Romans; Dick on the Acts; 
Luther on Galatians; Burkitt’s Notes on the New Testa- 
ment; Tholuck on Romans; Cyclopedia of Keligious Know- 
ge; Barnes’ Notes, including Isaiah, Job, the G Is, 
and Epistles; Bush's Notes on the Pentateuch; McCrie on 
Esther; Buck's ‘Theological Dictionary ; Stuart on Hebrews; 


No. 


PARRY'S ILLUMINATED AND ILLUSTRATED 

CHRISTIAN MARTYROLOGY: or she Mysteries 
opery —The first six numbers of this elegant 
work are Re subscribers. Kach number is em- 


bellished with two and beautiful engravings; also tw 
smaller This work ia gut finished 
printed on sheet, and 


, but a more perfect development of the 
agg oe y other monthly wurk published in this coun- 
try. is work is designed to coniain a complete view of 
the rise, progress, and future developments the “« Mother 

Abominanons.” Price $1 per year, or 12) cents per num- 
ber, eee invariably in advance. ‘l'0 be completed in 24 
numbers. | 


Piease address (post-paid) the Editor, Rev. C. Sparry, 132 
Nassau street, New York. 

7 200 Agents wanted forthwith, to obtain subscribers for 
“ Sparry’s Christian Martyrology.” ‘The largest commission 
will be given of any dollar in this country, The pro- 
prietor will give the whole of the profits to the Agents for 
the first year, provided they devote their whole time to this 
All applications for Agencies must be pust-paid. 

turing Agents preferred. ; 
Notices of the Work, | 


Sparry's ILLUMINATED AND ILLUSTRATED CuRIsTIAN 
Marryro_ocy ; or the Mysteries of Popery developed, pub- 
lishd monthly, at $1 a year. Rev. C. Sparry, editor. This 
is a large Svo, of 20 pages, beautifully printed, and illumina- 
ted with elegant illustrative engravings, which alone are 
worth the money c for the entre publication, Mr. 
well-known talent, zeal, enterprise, perseverance, 
and fidelity, cannot fail to secure to it a large patronage Jand 
render it an efficient instrumentality in behali of Protesiant- 
ar and evangelical truth. —Lutheran Observer. 

PARRY'S CHRISTIAN is another 
addition to the list of works now published, and designed to 
spread before the public the cruelties, and 
superstitions of that “ Man of Sin,” the Church of Rome. 
The work ia handsomely ijluminated and jilustrated with 
care showing the mysteries of Pupery. It is very beau- 
tifully got up, will appear on the Ist of each month—is edit- 
ed by that indefatigable enemy to the iniquities of the Rom- 
ish Chureh, Rev C. Sparry.—Baptist Record. 

Srarry's Curistian design is to give 
a faithful history ot the persecuting spirit of Pupery, both in 
ancient and modern times. If the copies just received are a 
true index to the future character of the work, its circula- 
tion will be highly advaniageous to tne cause of Protestant- 
ism — Vermont 

Srarry's Martyrotogy.—We have received a work 
with this title, intended to develope the spirit of , as 
ethibited in its bloody persecutions. It is beautifully got up, 
with engravings.— Presbylerian Advocate. 

oct 


ATTRACTIONS OF THE CROSS.—Will be 
be published the first week in December, a highly im- 
portant work entitled THe ArTractions op THE Cross, 
designed to illustrate the leading truths, obligations, and 
hopes of Christianity ; by Gardiner Spring, D. D., pastor of 
the Brick Presbyterian Church in New York city, 

In the twenty-three chapiers of the Book the following 
topics are discussed:—The Narrative of the Cross; The 
Truth of the Cross; ‘The Cross an effective propitiation for 
Sin ; ‘The Cross the only propitiation ; ‘The Actual Purpose 
of the Cross ; The Cross Accessible to All; The Cross a 
Completed Justification; Faith in the Cross; The Inquir- 
ing Sinner directed to the Cros; A Stumbling-block Re- 
moved; The Grestness of Sin no Obstacle to dil vetion by 
the Cross; The Holyness of the Cross; The Religion of the 
Cross in Distinction” from Religion? that are False and 
rious; The Cross the ‘Test of Character; The Cross ho toe. 
servation from Final Apostasy ; Full Assurance of Hope at 
the Cross; The World vorilied by the Cross; All ‘Things 
Tributary to the Cross; ‘The Cross the Admiration of the 
Universe; The Trinm of the Cross; The Sinner’s Ex- 
cuses Refuted by the Cross; ‘The Cross Rejected, the Great 


Sin; Conclusion. 
M, W. DOD 
nov 29—3t Prick Church Chapel, New York. 

He RY’S COMMENTARY, 6 vols. super royal 8vo.— 
Published by Barainearon & Market 

street, Philadelphia, and for sale by the principal Booksel- 

lers throughout the United States. ‘lhe following are se- 

lected from a great number of notices equally expressive of 

the sterling value of the work: 


«‘ [ know of no work of the kind, in anylanguage, which ~ 


combines more sound good sense with fervent and deep 
toned piety.”—Rev. Francis Wayland. 

“‘fbe mind of the author seems not only to have been 
imbued with excellent spiritual ideas, but to have teemed 
with them.”—Rev. Dr, Alexander. 

«The wise and good unite in saying, that it 's calculated 
to render those v’ho read it wiser and better.”—Rev. Dr. 
S. H. Cone. | 

[tis always orthodox, generally judicious, and truly pi 
eus and practical.”"—Rev. Adam Clarke. 

‘“ Henry is, — the only commentator so large that 
deserves to be entirely and attentively read through.”—Dr., 
Doddridge. may 26—45—ly 


Ce AND ENGLISH SCHOOL—Henry D. 
Greaory, A. M., open:d the Room on the second floor 
of No. 382 Market street, five doors above Eleventh, Phila- 
delphia, on Monday, September 29:h, as a Classical and 
English Schuol. He graduated in Philadelphia in 1838, and 
has taught in many private families, in the Grammar School 
kept by the Rev. Dr. S. W. Crawford, and for the last two 
ears in the Department of Languages of Haverford School. 
Ween $14 per quarter. 

Refer to the Provost and faculty of the Collegiate Depart- 
ment of the University; to the Managers of Haveriord 
School; the Rev. Dr.C C. Cuyler, and Charles Chauncey, 
Esq., Lewis Duval, Esq., and Daniel B. Smith, 

oct 4—3m* | 


HEAP BOOKS.—Urian Hunt & Son respectfully in- 
form booksellers, country merchants, and others that 
they have for sale, at their cheap Book and Stationery Store, 
No. 44 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, a lurge and gene- 
ral assortment of Books in the varius departments of Intecra- 
ture and science, and especially the most approved school 
and classical Books, of many of which they are the publishers; 
viz. Ainsworth’s Latin Dictionary, 8vo. Anthon’s Ains- 
worth’s Latin Dictionary, 18mo. Gould’s Virgil. Latin 
Tutor. Jacub’s Latin Reader. Cornelius Nepos. Book 
of Commerce. Panorama of ‘Trades and Professiogs Ety- 
mological School Dictionary. Juck tialyard. Chase's and 
Randuiph’s.Arithmetics. Also a series of the most approv- 
ed Poets, in twenty-six volumes, 32mo. of about 300 pages 
each, printed on a beautiiul fair type, and bound in differ. 
ent styles. This set of Poets can be supplied, in a neat 
style of binding, at about the price of the costly annuals, 
and they are certainly much better adapted for Presents 
than those books of a day, which consist of more show than 
substance. Orders for these works, or any article in the 
Book and Stationery line, will be supplied on the most libe- 
ral terms. nov 15—3m 


GENERAL ASSORTMENT of Standard Theologi- 
cal and Miscellaneous Books, for sale at No, 37 South 
Seventh street, near Chestnut, Philadelphia. 

Books Just Receitwed.—Ed wards's Complete Works, four 
volumes, sheep. Barrow’s Works, complete in three vols. 
Leighton’s Complete Works, one vol. Dowling’s Roman- 
ism. Ranke’s History of the Popes. Cudworth’s Intelleec- 
tual System of the Universe, two vols. 8vo. Hengstenberg’s 
Christology. Barnes’s Notes on Job. Edwards on the Will. 
Nicoll on the Solar System and Architecture of the Héa- 

vens. Porter's Homiletics. Wes:minster Assembly of Di- 
| vines. Campbell's Four Gospels. Manual of Ciassieal Li- 
terature, Hopkin’s British Reformation. Stanly on Para- 
bles. Neander’s Works, &c. &c. 

Bibles —A good assortment of Bibles, of various sizes and 


WM. MARTIEN, 
South 7th street, near Chestnut, Philadelphia. . 
W. S. M. having added considerably to his stock of books, 
is prepared to furnish any thing in the line, at the lowest 
3. Orders from a distance promptly utiended to, 
Clergymen and others wixhing to replenish their Li- 


For sale b 


Stuart on the Old ‘Testament; Horne on the Psalms; Junkin 
on the Prophecies ; Craden’s, Brown's, and Butterworth’s 
Concordances; Robinson’s Calmet; Keith on Prophecy ; 
Hodge on Romans; with various other works. A ggod as- 
sortment of Bibles, of all sizes. 
ANNUALS FoR 1846. 
Leaflets of nee Friendship’s Offering, Boudoir An- 
nual, ‘I‘he Amulet, ‘Ibe May Flower, The Missionary Me- 
morial, ‘The Opal, The Lady's Book of Flowers and Poetry, 
The Rosette, The Christian’s Annual, &c. &c. For sale by 
WM. S. MARTIEN, ' 
nov 29—3t 37 South Seventh st., near Chestnut, Phila. 


RAY’S PRIESTHOODS.—A Dissertation on the coin- 
cidence between the Priesthoods of Jesus Christ and 
Melchisedec, in three paris; in which the passages of Scri 
ture relating to that subject, in the XIV. chapter of Genesis,| 
the XC. Psalm, the V. VI. and VII. chapters uf the Epistle} 
to the Hebrews are explained. Together with a skeich of 
the Life of Jesus Christ; by James Gray, D. D. 
JAMES M. CAMPBELL, 
nov 22—3t 98 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


ELAWARE FEMALE INSTITUTE.—Newark, De- 
laware.—The Academic year of this Institute is divi 
ded into two sessions of five months each, which commence 
on the first Wednesdays in May and November. The 
course of instruction embraces all the branches af a finished} 
Female Education. ‘The expense for Boarding, Washing,} 
Fuel, &c. including Tuition in all the English branches, is 
$70 per session. ‘This covers all expenses except for tex! 
books, and the additional branches, viz:—Worsted work, 
Wax Fruit and Flowers, Drawing, Instrumenta! Music, An- 
cient and Modern Languages. Vocal Music is taught daily, 
without extra charge. All the pupils are required t8 board 
in the family of the Principal, in or ‘er that parental attention| 
may be given to their morals and manners. Newark is a 
remarkably healthy village, easy of access by the Philadel-| 
hiaand Baltimore Railrvad. Further particu'ars and satis- 
actory testimonials may be obtained by addressing 
sept 13—eow6m Rev. E. WILSON, Principal. 


RESBYTERIAN ALMANAC, containing, besides a 
very accurate calendar, calculated for every State in 
he Union, much information, especially valuable to Pres- 
byterians. Price $4.a hundred. Orders received by 
J.P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent, 
Corner of mei ee George street, Philadelphia, 


N, 
nov 15—3t Brick Church Chapel, New York, — 


ICTET’S THEOLOGY AND BIBLE TRUTH.—The 


Presbyterian Board of Publieation have just published, |" 


CurisTiaN ‘PHEOLOGY ; translated from the Latin of Bene- 
diet Pictet, Pastor and Protesser of Divinity in the Church} 
and University of Geneva. By Frederick Reyroux, B. A., 
434 pp 12mo. price 75 cents.. Pictet enjoyed a high repu- 
ety. Elis Christan ‘Theology is a 
work of standard value, both to the student of Theology and 
the private Christian. It forms one of the volumes of the 
o ee Family Library,” edited by the Rev. E. Bick- 
ersteth. 

A Compenp or Biste Trautu; pp. 192, 32mo. Price 16 
centa, ‘I'his unpretending little volume, the work ot a di 
tinguished American Divine, is just the book to put into the 
hands of one who is inquiring, “ What is Truth?” It exhi- 
bits in small compass, and with the utmost clearness and 
simplicity, the system of doctrines contained in the Holy 
Scriptures, as they are understood by Christians of every 
evangelical denvmination, and ia entirely free from abstruse 
8 tion, meré technicalities, and a polemic spirit. 


They have also published a new and cheap edition of 
Gaussen's on Dante, addressed to the children| 
of a Sabbath school. 356 pp. 18mo. Price 35 cenia. 


In the press, Watts’ Divine and Moral Songs, illustrated) 
by anecdotes, and ornamented with beautiful wood 
ings. For sale at the Depository Corner 
enth street, Philadel! ph 


Vel 
George and Sev- 


P-| purcha 


| months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if 


braries, may have books safely forwarded two any part of the 
country. Where the money is previously sent, ils amonnt 
will be filled out with such works as may be ordered, at as 
low prices as they can possibly be furnished here or else- 
where. nov 15—3t 


Czar BOOKS.—Daniels & Smith have jast opened a 
Half Price Bookstore at the North West corner of 
Fourth and Arch streets, Phjladelphia. They intend keep- 
ing a good assortment of useful books (only) jor the old and 
young, consisting of Theological, Classical, School, Reli- 
Historical, Poetical, Biographical, and Scientific 


Sunday School Books.—We have on hand a large assort- 
ment of old and new books of the most approved character 
for.Sunday School Libraries and Premiums, which we have 
at auction, and will sell them 7 low indeed. 
Sunday Scl.ovls in the country can be ape by remit 
pre mail, or otherwise, a sum of money, uhich we wi) 
send suitable books, and exchange any that may be deemed 
objectionable. A catalogue should in all cases accompany 
such orders, otherwise we might send books already in the 
Library. Church Libraries supplied in the same manner. 

— and Hymn Books.—A\i sizes and prices, and in 
every variety of binding. Wholesale purchasers, among 
whom we include teachers, supplied at very low prices. 
Remember our motto is, ‘‘small profits and quick sales,” and 
our location North West corner of Fourth and Arch streets, 
Philadel pbia. WM. DANIELS. and 
nov 8—3t SAMUEL B. SMITH. 


TEAS, &c.—Just received, general assortment 
of iresh new crop Green and Black Tea, some of which 
are of extra fine quality. reg 3 Hyson and Biack Tea. 
Thirty-three chests of highly flavoured Souchong Bleck 
Tea, at retail at 50 cents, This is much the best Tea ever 
sold by the-subscriber at the same price. Fifty half chests 
of good quality Souchong, for common family use, at 374 cts 
by the box, Also, best quality rose flavoured Tea. Also, 
on hand one thousand of the best Jersey and Cincirnati 
sugar cured Hams, for family use, with the usual assurt- 
ment of the best goods kept in family Grocery Stores, wines 
and liquors excepted. Goods carefully packed for the 
country. SIMON COLTON, 
N. rd corner of Chestnut and Tenthstreets, Philadelph 
N.B —Having bought the Teas chiefly at the public sales 
in New York, I can sel! them as low as can be had at any 
wholesale or retail store in the city. 8. Cy 
may 10—tf 


W. COLTON, Wholesale and Retail Dealer in Teas 
e and Family Groceries, No. 91 South Eighth street, be- 
low Wainut, ond South-west corner of Arch and ‘Tenth 
Philadelphia. Constantly on hand the finest quality 
Green and Black Teas of the latest importations, by the 
chest, half chest, or smal! quantity, at the lowest cash prices. 
Just received, a su of old Government Java, genuine 
and Sumatra Coffee, for sale low by the Bag, of 50 
apri 


tail 


THEePRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 23 Centre, corner of Reade street, New York 
and No. 37 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


BY WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, 
TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in six 
in advance, 
A liberal discount to agents who may becusne reaponmble. 
No subscription received for a less term than one year.— 
All subscribers who do not give oxpresa notice tu’ the can- 
trary.will be considered as wishing to continue their sub- 
scription, and their paper will be sent to them accordingly. 
No paper discontinued until all arrearages are paid, except 
at the discretion of, the Proprietor. + 
Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first insertion, 7 
cenis; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 8 lines or less, 
ion, 60 cents; each repetition of do. 38 cena. 


L 


nov 22—3: 


P-ENGLES, Publishi: Agent, 
And at the Brick Chu:ch Chape New fart by | 


bindings, with a general assortment of MisceHaneous Books, — 


ia. . 


will, shat but thirty years after my | 
bidder seeds | the present confine myself, ia order not to SENATE. 
| calling his attention | President~—Gro. M. Dauzas, of Pa., Vice Pres. U.S. 
a to eneral ‘aberration ‘of the period I have Members. Term expires. Members. Term expires. 
must itt erty anc g° OC governmen remain un- MAINE. 
— - mpaired.” He requested gentlemen of the ba 
eo. 9 examine these subjects, confident that they 
a 00 would be convinced of the correctness of >. 
a his views, and perceive that the great principles 
John J Crittenden 1849 
- - 1849 
| 
| 
4 | 
q | Stephens. 
a | 
| | CONNECTICUT. 
* | | | 1, James Dizon. 
| | | 2. Samuel D. Hubbard. 
| | 
. | 
| 
| 
4 | 
3 
| 
a | Payments for advertisements to be made in advance, 


